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G ANGANELLI, 
CLEMENT XIV. 


LTHOUGH the Chair of Saint 
Peter is not looked upon with the 
ſame reverence in this country at preſent, 
as it was formerly, yet the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff ſtill holds ſuch a rank among the Pow- 

ers on the Continent, that we cannot hel 

being aſtoniſhed to ſee a man of the mo 
obſcure birth, in our own days, arrive at 
the honour of wearing the triple Crown; 
and in the myſterious ways of Providence, 
a petty Monk of the Order of Saint Fran- 
cis acquire ſufficient power to annihilate 
the mighty Order .of the Jeſuits, thoſe 
haughty ſons of St. Ignatius, whoſe cabals 
and intrigues had made them formidable 
for ages to every Court in Europe, and en- 
abled-them to. eſtabliſh a powerful well re- 
gulated Sovereignty. m another hemiſphere, 
However extraordinary it may appear, 
it is not the leſs true, that the ſon of a 
Pbyician, John-Vincent-Antonio Ganga- 
OL, I. B nelli, 
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neli, who was born in the year 1705, in 
the little town of St. Arcangelo, near Ri- 
mini, was promoted to the higheſt rank of 
the Church, and was elected Pope at a 
time when the Court of Rome was involved 
in the deepeſt diſtreſs, from its quarrels 
with the Kings of France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Naples. 

It has almoſt alwas been obſerved, that 
thoſe men who have arrived at power and 
conſequence with the world, have emitted 
ſome of thoſe ſparks of genius during their 
infancy, which announced their future ad- 
vancement; and Clement XIV. is ſaid to 
have given ſome very ſignal proofs of ge- 
nius, application, and love of learning, at 
a very early period, | 

We are told that his parents were ſur- 
priſed to ſee that none of the amuſements 
with which other children were pleaſed, 
could ever engage him; but they were 
happy to find him always with a book in 
his hand. He began his education at Ri- 
mini, and acquired the Latin language ſo 
ſoon, that at twelve years. of age he had 
an opportunity of addreſſing a compliment 
to the Biſhop of Rimini in that language, 
who was ſo ſtruck with it, that he foretold 
Ganganelli would onè day be of great ſer- 
vice to the cauſe of Religion. * 3 

At the age of eighteen he left Rimini, 
to commence his Noviciate in the Order of 
4 . St. Francis 
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St, Francis, at Urbino, at which time he 
took the name of Francis Laurence; and 
very ſoon acquired as much credit in the 
Cloiſter, as he had formerly done at 
ie 
He then ſtudied Philoſophy and Theo- 
logy at Peſaro, Recanati, Fano, and Rome; 
and from being a ſcholar very ſoon became 
a maſter, and taught the Opinions of Sco- 
tus, without being a ſlaviſn adherent to all 
his dogmas. He was much beloved by his 
»upils, while he taught Philoſophy and 
Theology, at Aſcoli, Bologna, and Milan; 
and at the age of thirty-five -was called to 
Rome by his Superior, to teach Theology 
in the College of St. Bonaveatura. 
Though every town in Italy, had ſome 
men of ,genius who owed their inſtruction 
to Ganganelli, he wiſhed to remain im- 
mured in his Cloiſter; but his talents could 
not be concealed, and he muſt ſoon have 
riſen to be general of his Order, if he had 
not aſſiduouſly prevented his Brethren from 
giving their voices in his favour ; though, 
at the ſame time, their implicit confidence 
in him was ſuch, that he generally obtain- 
ed their votes for whomſoever he thought 
the moſt capable : and Father Colombini 
declared, that he owed the honour of be- 
ing General to the recommendation of 
Ganganelli. _ | 
Familiar converſation, amuſing books, 
and ſolitary vey, were his uſual relaxati- 
3 br ons, 
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ons, when he found himſelf exhauſted by 
intenſe ſtudies. As if merit alone was not 
a ſufficient title to the admiration of co- 
temporaries and poſterity, ſomething mar- 
vellous muſt be introduced into the charac- 
ters of great men; and in ſuch a country 
as Italy, it is not ſurpriſing that the pro- 
phecy of a Friar ſhould gain credit, who 
is ſaid to have come to Ganganelli, during 
one of his ſolitary walks, and falling at 
feet to have begged his benediction, as he 
foreſaw that he would one day be Pope; 
telling him, at the ſame time, that he 
would die a violent death. 

Though Ganganelli was much of a re- 
cluſe, he was viſited in his cell by the moſt 
eminent of rank and learning; and ſmi- 
liarity of genius recommended him to the 
agreeable Lambertini (Benedict XIV.) who 
appointed him one of the council of the 
Holy Office, obſerving, that he joined an 
amazing memory to extenſive learning; and 
what is more agreeable, added he, he is a 
thouſand times more madeſt than the moſt igno- 
rant, and ſo chearful, that it could not be be ſup- 
poſed that he ever lived in retirement. 

One day, when Ganganelli was going to 
Aſſiſio, where the Founder of his Order 
was born and buried, he joined a country- 
man upon the road. After an hour's con- 
verſation, the Peaſant, who had been very 
attentive, ſaid, 1115 72 that yon are only a 
Lay-brother Qudging from the negh py 
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of his dreſs) for it appears to me, that if 
you had ſtudied, you might have been another 
Sextus Quintus. I have his piflure at home, 
and I think you have juſt his Hf look. 

The Italians have the ſtory of Sextus. 
Quintus ſo ſtrongly imprinted upon their 
minds, that even the country people ars al- 
Ways talking of him, and inſtilling into the 
minds of their children the hopes of bein 
Pope, becauſe Sextus Quintus was elevat 
from the meaneſt condition to be Sovereign 
Pontiff. | 1 

It was high time that Honours ſhould 
come in queſt of Ganganelli, who had al- 
ways ſo. ſolicitouſly avoided, that a kind 
of ulſion was neceſſary to make him 
accept them. The appretiators of true 
merit being willing to do credit to the Sa- 
cred, College, recommended him to Cle- 
ment XIII. J telling him, that Ganganelli 
that it would be doing honour to the Purple to 
make him Cardinal. | 

The Sovereign Pontiff was eaſily pre- 
vailed upon. Beſides its being agreeable 
to have worthy people recommended to 
him, he knew the merits of the Counſel- 
tor of the Holy Office, both from his own 
obſervation, and the attention of his pre- 
deceſſor Benedict XIV, 

Cardinal Rezzonico, the Pope's Nephew, 
ſent immediately to the Convent of the 
B 3 Holy 
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-_ Apoſtles for Ganganelli, that he 
might 
Pope. 

After having aſked him, if he was con- 
ſcious to himſelf that he had diſcharged his 
duty property, and had nothing to re- 
YTroach himſelf with, he proceeded to tell 

im, in a manner ſufficient to intimidate 
him, „that a number of things had been 
ſaid of him to the Holy Father; —that 
* from the dread of his being too much 
affected with it, he heſitated to inform 
*© him of the orders of his Holineſs; but 
he could not help letting him know that 
it was the Pope's pleaſure, that he ſhould 
** abſolutely — yes, abſolutely— be made 
© Cardinal.” 3 

Ganganelli was thunderſtruck at the un- 
ravelling of the ſuſpenſe he was thrown 
into by the manner of the Cardinal, who 
made him imagine, at firſt, that ſomebody 
had prepoſſeſſed his Holineſs againſt him; 
and falling at his feet, ſaid, I is no affec- 
tation of humility, but a perfect conviclion of 
my own unworthineſs, which engages me to 
declare to you, that I by no means deſerve this 
honour. I proteſt to you, that this promotion 
will do no credit to his Ehlineſs, and will 
raiſe envy, which muſt diſturb my quiet. If 
the Pope wiſhes to diznify our Order with the 
Purple, there are more than ten perſons in our 
houſe, who, in every reſpect, are more deſerv- 
ing of this fingular favour. PE 
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The Cardinal replied, that his Holineſs 
having foreſeen his unwillingneſs, had po- 
ſitively ordered him to ſubmit, under pain 
of diſobedience, Ganganelli could no 
longer refuſe, and went trembling to ac- 
quaint the brotherhood with the news. 
His Holineſs, ſays he, has 3 me a 
Cardinal, but ch not you ſtartle at this new 
dignity. I will continue always to live with 
you, like one of you, always as your friend 
and ſervant, nor ſhall you ever periceve that 
I have changed my condition. | 

It was on the 24th of Sept. 1759, that 
he became a member of the ſacred col- 
lege; and though he employed the twenty 
thouſand livres given yearly by the Pope 
to the Cardinals of the' religious Orders to 
ſupport the rank, yet he was neither leſs 
poor nor leſs modeſt than he had been for- 
3 and kept his word with his brother- 
hood moſt ſteadily. If he quitted his cell 
to take an appartment in the firſt Dormi- 
tory, it was becauſe he was often obliged to 
receive viſits of ceremony, An Engliſh 
Peer, who frequently viſited him, uſed to 
ſay, I cannot find the Cardinal Ganganelli; 
1 find bim only a Friar filled with bunulity. 

It is faid that a General of one of the 
religious Orders, having been to viſit him, 
left a bill upon his table for four thouſand 
Roman crowns pay able at ſight; he imme- 
diately ſent it after him, declaring poſitive- 
ly,- that he knew no other riches but po- 

| B 4 verty : 
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verty : beſides, it would lay him under 
obligations, and he was unwilling to con- 
tract any new engagements. 

His learning and knowledge were far 

om being limited. He did not confine 
his ſtudies. to theology and the canon law, 
but was well acquainted with the belles- 
lettres, politics, and ſound philoſophy, 
and even found inſtruction in his very 
amuſements. | 

Neither the cloſeneſs of his retiremement, 
nor the aſſiduity of his application, made 
any impreſſion upon the natural gaiety of 
Ganganelli. Every man ſays he, has ſome 
wealth which is his natural inheritance, and 
mine 1s chearfulneſs, which 1s the only patrimo- 
uy my parents left me, but which I value more 
than all the treaſures of this world. 
He had a great love for foreigners, more 

particularly Ne the French, and uſed fre- 
quently to repeat with pleaſure an incident 
which happened while he was a Friar at 
Bologna, He met in his cloiſter an agree- 
able young petit-maitre juſt come from Ly- 
ons, who ſaid to him, It is only for want of 
Something to do, Father, that I am walking 
here, for I can't endure the Monks. Perhaps, 
fir, replied Ganganelli, you may like them 
better in the Refeclory; and if ſo, I mtreat 
you to come and take ſome refreſhment. He 
accepted the offer, and they entered into 
| a converſation, with which the young man 
| was 
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was ſo pleaſed, that he remained two 
months at Bologna, only for the pleaſure 
of ſeeing Ganganelli, and by his perſuaſi- 
on returned to his friends, from whom he 
had run away, and by whom he was ten- 
derly beloved. Ganganelli furniſhed him 
X likewiſe with money for his journey, and 
did him all the offices of a real friend. 

$ Notwithſtanding the ſtrength of genius 
and uncommon good qualities of Ganga- 
nelli, attracted almoſt univerſal homage, 
yet there was no room to imagine, that he 
ever would be choſen Pope. Beſides the 
freedom with which he bad given his opi- 
nion with regard to ſome proceedings of 
the court of Rome, which did not gain 
him the good- ill of the Cardinals, he had 
given advice ſo oppoſite to the ſentiments 
of the Pontiff and his Secretary of ſtate, 
on the ſubject of Parma and the affair of 
the Jeſuits, that he was no longer conſult- 
ed. Clement XIII. was very well diſpoſed 
but he had the misfortune to loſe his Secre- 
tary of ſtate; and to chooſe a ſucceſſor, 
who was too much the declared friend of 
the Jeſuits; and this very ſoon produced 
ſome diſagreeable conſequences. Portugal 
redcubled” her complaints, and the affair 
of Parma completed: the miſchief; the 
king of France ſeized Avignon, and the 
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king of Naples Benevento. 

Ganganelli was terrified at the ftorm 
which was gathering on all ſides, and ſaw 
B 5 the 
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the depth of the tomb that was to bury 
the Roman glory, if no endeavours were 
uſed to calm the rage of, or if they per- 
ſiſted, in 2 the Kings. 
Clement XIII. ſeeing himſelf preſſed by 
the Houſes of Bourbon and Braganza, 
who earneſtly inſiſted on the ſuppreſſion of 
the Jeſuits, at laſt appointed a meeting of 
the Conſiſtory, that he might acquaint them 
with the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the of- 
fended Kings; but the preceding night, on 
the 3d of February, he unexpectedly died. 
His death, which ſtruck his party with diſ- 
may, proved a conſolation to the Romans, 
who were chagrined at the loſs of Avignon 
and Benevento, and, ſeeing the rage of 
the powerful Sovereigns ready to burſt up- 
on their heads, had no hopes but in a new 
reign. The death of every Pope occaſi- 
ons matter both of joy and ſorrow. 
The meeting of the Conclave in ſuch a 
critical ſituation, was like a clouded ſky, 
or rather a tempeſt. The Cardinals met; 
almoſt all of them, however, -were of dif- 
ferent opinions. Some were for chuſing a 
Pontiff who would ſtruggle againſt the pow- 
er of the Kings; while others were equally 
deſirous of electing one that would prove 
agreeable to them: both parties diſputed 
with great a2 ꝶ all. [ 
The choice of a Pope is always a wor 
of labour, on account of the number of 
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voices neceſſary to determine the Ele&ton, 
The Sacred College is commonly compoſed 
of three parties; the Pious, the Politic, 
and the Indifferent. The firſt contend 
obſtinately for electing him whom they be- 
lieve to be the molt deſerving; the ſecond 
are determined. by their Intereſts, or the 
influence of the crowned heads; while the 
2X third are blown about by every wind; 
3X which gave riſe to the true ſaying, That he 
8 Who goes Pope into the Conclave, always comes 
out a Cardinal. 

Ganganelli was unconnected with any 
party, and almoſt ſingle, when he was 
aſked by ſome of the Cardinals if he choſe 
to be Pope: As you are too few to nominate 
me, anſwered he, and too many to know my 
ſecret, you ſball know nothing. 
| The Emperor was at this time in Rome, 
and viſited the Conclave, but did not ſpeak 
a word in favour of Ganganclli, nor even, 
1 e that he would be elected. Aſto- 
X niſhed only at ſeeing him in a black habit, 
he took him only for a Friar ; when Gan- 
ganelli in a low voice ſaid, He is a religious. 
= of the Order of Saint Francis, and wears the 
=o Pvery of poverty. 

3 Paſquinades, which have always been in 
| uſe at Rome, and more particularly ducing 
the fittings of the Conclave, were at this 
time multiplied on all ſides. As they ge- 
' FF nerally declare the prevailing opinions, it 
may not be amiſs to take notice of iome 
J which 
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which characteriſed Ganganelli. One in 
Latin applied to him theſe words of the 
118th Pſalm, Super docentes me intellexki; 1 
know more than my inſtru&tors.” Ano- 
ther in Italian repreſented him as having 
teeth to bite, and a good noſe to ſmell : 


A denti per mor ſicare, 
E buon nazo per ſentire. 


Theſe were the more flattering, as ſa- 
tires at that time ſpare nobody. Some of 
the Cardinals were repreſented as not be- 
ing able to ſpeak, - Ab neſcio loqui; and 
others as only having a human form — Ani- 
mal quaſi habens faciem hominis, &c. &c. 

he Conclave laſted three months and 
ſome days, and became tumultuous from 
the difficulties which occurred in nomina- 
ting a Pontiff. The Jeſuits had a number 
of Cardinals who were attached to them, 
and dreaded the ſuppreſſion of their order 
while their opinions were counterbalanced 
by others, who found means to unite the 
cauſe of politics with religion, to ſupport 
the rights of the Holy See, and yield at 
the ſame Time to the deſires of the Sove- 
reign princes, | 

The Cardinals attached to the Houſe of 
Bourbon knew, that tho' Ganganelli had 
no hatred againſt the Jeſuits, he never cul- 
tivated their friendſhip ; that while Profeſ- 
for of Theology, he had frequently on 
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bated their opinions, .and explained him- 
ſelf openly upon the neceſſity of coming 
to an agreement with the Kings, and that 
he thought, whenever any religious order 
became obnoxious to the Catholic Powers, 
it ought to be ſuppreſſed. Beſides this, 
there was a friar with whom he had fre- 
quently correſponded upon the tranſactions 
of Clement XIII. who thought that it was 
for the intereſt of the church to acquaint 
the French Miniſter with this correſpon- 
dence. His manner of thinking, there- 
fore, being found totally different from 
the late ſyſtem, and it appearing extremely 
propable that he would ſecond the views of 
the Houſe of Bourbon, Louis XV. gave 
poſitive orders to Cardinal de Bernis to 
ſupport the election of Ganganelli De 
Bernis, a man of great abilities, having 
drawn off Cardinal Rezzonico and his par- 
ty to the fide of France and Spain, gained 
an important victory, inaſmuch as it de- 
cided the election in favour of Ganga- 
nelli, and ſeated in the Chair of St. Peter 
the man that was moſt worthy to fill it. 
Thus of old did the eloquence of Aaron 
frequently ſerve to accompliſh the deſigns 
of God. 
We ney judge from this ſimple narra- 
tive of facts, whether there could be any 
foundation for the contemptible ſatires 
which ſaid that Clement XIV. obtained 
the triple erown on condition that he 
would 
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would ſuppreſs the order of Jeſuits, G2n- M8 
ganelli deſpiſed honours too much, and his 
conſcience was too delicate, to ſubmit to 
ſuch conditions. But the fate of the great- 
eſt men is to have two characters: while 
they are extolled by ſome, they are de- 
famed by others, EL 9 

On the 19th May, 1769, the Sacred Col-i᷑’ 
lege, finding that Ganganelli would be 1 
agreeable to the kings, and knowing him ñ 
to be both learned and virtuous, proclaim- 
ed him Sovereign Pontiff. He was then 
ſeen to appear like a rainbow in the Hea- 
vens, iſſuing from a thick cloud to an- 
nounce the return of fine weather. He 
was defirous to have taken the name of 
Sixtus VI. but in gratitude to Clement 
XIII. who had made him cardinal, he took 
the name of Clement, according to an old 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom. 

He was ſo little dazzled with his promo- 
tion, that next morning he could ſcarcely 
be awaked ; for, moſt unlike an ambitious 
man, he had never flept more ſound. 
When the ceremony of the adoration was 
over, he was aſked, if he was tired? and 
replied in his uſual humble, natural man- 
ner, That he had never ſeen that ceremony |. 
more at his eaſe ; particularly as. be recollefted 
how he had been ſqueezed on a fimilar occaſion, 
when he was only a ſimple friar. 

It is incredible how the prop rejoiced 
when they were informed of his being, con 
; .. En. 
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ſen, Nothing but ſhouts of joy were 
heard; and, as a Venetian lady wrote to 
her friends, the world was tranſported 
with joy, as if the golden age was to 
return.“ But alas! it was only the 
dawn of a fine day, which was to end with 
the morning. 

He was deſired to ſend a courier to in- 
form his ſiſters of his promotion; but he 
was content to write by the poſt, ſayin 
they were not uſed to receive 2 
ſadors. 

No Pope was ever elected in more tem- 
peſtuous times. Portugal was about to 
chooſe a Patriarch, and lay aſide all com- 
munication with the Pope; and the kings 
of France, Spain, and Naples, threatened: 
to take ſome ſteps fatal to the court of 
Rome. Venice propoſed to reform their 
religious communities without paying any 
attention to the Holy See. Poland wanted 
to diminiſh the privileges of the nuncio, 
and to check the papal power ; while the 
Romans themſelves murmured at ſeeing 
their poſſeſſions fall into the hands of ſtran- 
gers. And to complete all theſe misfor- 
tunes, a madneſs was ſpreading far and 
near, which attacked kings and pontiffs, 
and even God himſelf, by ranking Chriſ- 
tanity in the ſame claſs with ſuperſtitious 


chimeras. What a proſpect for the head 
of the church 
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Clement XIV. began his reign by ad- 
dreſſing vows to Heaven for the neceſſities 
of the church and ſtate; and, in the 
next place, by writing to the different 
monarchs, to ſhew his pacific diſpoſition. 
He appointed cardinal Palavicini to be his 
ſecretary of ftate, as a miniſter agree- 
able to the kings; but with an intention 
to govern by himſelf, and to preſerve his 
intentions in 1nviolable ſecrecy from the 
whole world. 

The affair of the jeſuits was urged daily 
by the different princes and their amba(”- 
ſadors ; but ſuch was the moderate ſpirit 
of Ganganelli, whoſe love of juſtice made 
him weigh every grievance: with the mi- 
nuteſt attention before he would decide, 
that four years. were employed in the exa- 
mination. 

Like an indulgent parent, he took the 
firſt ſteps to lead to an accommodation with 
Portugal, and tucceeded in re-eſtabliſhing 
the ancient friendſhip which had ſubſiſted 
between the two courts. 

He was crowned in St. Peter's the 4th 
of June 1769, amidſt the loudeſt acclama- 
tions; and on the 26th of November fol- 
lowing, he took poſſeſſion of Saint John 
de Lateran, with all the maguificence which 
uſually accompanies that pompous: cere- 
mony. | 

His love of peace, and his ſolicitude to 
accommodate matters with the offended: 

kings, 
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kings, made him omit ſome ceremonies at 
a time when they were expected with their 
uſual eclat; and as this was the effect of 
his own authority, without any previous 
conſultation, the cardinals concluded, that 
he was not to be led, nor even his mtenti- 
ons to be divined. 

Though he was happy in his native ſim- 
plicity of manners. Ganganelli knew. 
when to aſſume the manners of a ſovereign 
pontiff, and how to diſplay the auguſt 
character with the greateſt dignity ; as was 
ſeen when the Duke of Glouceſter viſited 
Rome. Indeed, ſtrangers of every coun- 
try and every rank met with the moſt en- 

aging reception, and were all anxious to 
ſhe a diſciple of Saint Francis who had been 
preferred to the Roman princes, and the 
ſons of kings, in an age moſt unfavourable 
to his profeſſion. 

That he might neither be betrayed, nor 
have his intentions diſcovered, he treated 
with the kings himſelf; and by his atten- 
tion to the wants of the people, guarded 
againſt the evils by which the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate had been diſtreſſed in the time of his 
predeceſſor, from the villany of the mono- 
Polizers, who had ſent the proviſions to Ve- 
mce which ſhould have ſupplied the Ro- 
mans, b 

The cardinals murmured at his want of 
confidence; but he ſaid, That a ſovereign 
who had number of confidants, was infallibly 
governed, 
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governed, and often betrayed; — [I ſleep ſound 
when my ſecret is my own. 

His manner of living was as abſtemious 
when he was pope, as it had been while 
he was friar at the convent of the Holy 
Apoſtles. When he was told that the pa- 
pal dignity required a more ſumptuous ta- 
ble, he anſwered, That neither St. Peter nor 
St. Francis had taught him to dine ſplendidly; 
and when the head cook of the kitchen 
came to beg that he might be continued; 
he ſaid to him, You ſball not loſe your ap- 
pointment, but I will not laſe my health to keep 
your hand in. | 

He was reproached with being too in- 
dulgent in granting briefs of ſeculariza- 
tion; but he conſidered a diſcontented 
mon as a perpetual diſgrace to the com- 
muaity, The greateſt ſatisfaction he de- 
rived from his being appointed cardinal, 
was the power of ſometimes aſſiſting his 
neighbour; and he never went abroad 
without giving ſome inſtances of his libe- 
rality, which were always accompanied 
with the moſt pleaſing language. 

A proof of his hatin the reſolution, if 
he had not the ſeverity of Sixtus Quintus, 
was his arreſting the marquis of — for | 
having given the count of — a box | 


on the ear in public, and ſending, him in- 
ſtantly to the caſtle of Angelo, to remain 
there for ſeven years. Yet no man ſhewed 
greater ſenſibility than he did when he 


was 
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was informed of a criminal being ſentenced 
to die. 

He diſcouraged every kind of flattery, 
and no man was eaſter with his friends. He 
would diſpute with the learned, talk poli- 
ties with the politician, converſe with the 
foreigners, and be ſociable with his brethren 
of St. Francis, One evening he ſaid, / 
have been a prince and a pope all day. That 
I may not be quite ſuffocated, I muſt be Father 
Ganganelli again. me, let us chat as we 
uſed to db. 

To the little artifices practiſed by nar- 
row minds to obtain their ends, he was a 
ſtranger. Though peculiarly calculated for 
a court, which is accuſed of being the very 
vortex of intrigue and chicane, he never 
deceived the . politicians but by remain- 
ing filent ; for when he ſpoke he ut- 
tered the truth. He was too upright a 
man to act by ſiniſter means, and had in- 
deed, too great a genius to ſtand in need 
of them. 

No one knew better when to ſeize the 
proper moment, when he was neither ſlow 
nor precipitate. ** The hour is not come,” 
he would ſay, when he was ſolicited to haſ- 
ten ſome operation. He wrote to cardinal 
Stoppani, ** I miſtruſt my vivacity, and 
therefore I ſhall not anſwer till the end of 
**a week, concerning what your Eminency 
requires of me. Our imagination is often 
** our greateſt enemy; I am ſtriving to 

** weary 
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*« weary mine before I att. Buſineſs, like 
fruit, hath its time of maturity, and we 
„ ſhould never think of diſpatching it, 
* when it is only half ripe.” 

His manner of reading reſembled his 
other operations; he abftained from books 
if he found himſelf diſpoſed to reflect; and 
as ſovereigns are led by circumſtances, 
from whence we may conclude that all men 
are born dependent, he often kept vigils 
_ part of the night, and flept in the 

ay-time. Their rule, he uſed to ſay, 
«© is the compaſs of monks and friars; 
«© but the wants of their people is the elock 
© of ſovereigns: be it what hour it may, 
if they want us, we mult attend them.“ 
La buſſola di frati e la lora regola, ma il biſogno 
del popolb e Poroligio der fouram. 

This maxim, when he was pope, often 
tore him from his books. He then read 
only to edify, or to relax from buſmeſs. 
He was of opinion, that all the books in 
the world might be reduced to {1x thouſand 
volumes in folio, and that thoſe of the pre- 
ſent age were nothing but paintings, which 
daubers had found the art of cleaning, in 
order to preſent them in the propereſt 
light to public view. | 

It is to be lamented that he produced 
nothing in the literary way, though ſome 
have aicribed to him part of the works of 
Benedict XIV. We ſhould have R 
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his writings the phlegm of the Germans, 
blended with the vivacity of the Italians : 
but he was ſo thoroughly perſuaded that 
there were too many writers, thet he was 
always fearful of increaſing the number. 
He ſaid one day, ſmiling, ** Who knows 
*© whether brother Francis may not one 
day take it into his head to write? I 
„ ſhould not be in the leaſt aſtoniſhed to 
* ſee ſome work in his manner; but ſurely 
it will not be an hiſtory of my ragouts, 
or the book muſt be very conciſe !” 

When any one mentioned to him the 
faſhionable productions that appeared a- 
gainſt chriſtianity, he would ſay, The 
more there are, the more the world will 
be convinced of the neceſſity of it.“ He 
obſerved, That all the writers who op- 
** poſed Chriſtianity, knew only how to 
dig a ditch, and that was all they could 
** ſupply its place with.” He ſaid, © That 
„Mr. Voltaire, whoſe poetry he admired, 
* attacked religion ſo often, only becauſe 
„it was troubleſome to him; and that J. 
J. Rouſſeau was a painter, who always 
forgot the heads, and who excelled only 
in the drapery.” 

He explained himſelf one day upon a 
Work called The Syſtem of Nature, and ad- 
ded, *© What hurts me is, that the more it 
is founded upon falſe principles, the more 
in an age hke ours, it will Pa 
* tion, and readers; and it will receive an 
8 additional 
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additional value by its being ſeriouſly 
ce refuted.” He afterwards obſerved, 
« that the Author of this bad book is a 
« madman, who imagines, that by chang- 
ee ing the maſter of the houſe, he can 
« diſpoſe it juſt as he pleaſes, without 
« reflecting, that no creatures can breathe 
ce but by exiſting in God: in 19/0 vivimus, 
« movemur & ſumus. But every age is 
« diſtinguiſhed by a new-fangled mode 
« of thinking. After the times of ſuper- 
de ſtition, are come the days of infidelity ; 
« and the man who formerly adored a 
« multitude of gods, now affects not 
« to acknowledge any one. Virtue, vice, 
« jmmortality, annihilation, all appear to 
« him ſynonimous terms, provided ſome 
« filly Pamphlet ſerves him as a rampart 
« againſt Heaven; and it is in the very bo- 
ce ſom of religion that theſe ſcandalous opi- 
 « njons originate and multiply. Whilſt 

ce religion was perſecuted by the Pagans, a 
« Pope had at leaſt the glory and the 
e good fortune to defend it at the price 
« of his blood; but now that he cannot 
« fly to martyrdom, he is unfortunately 
«© compelled to be the ſorrowful witneſs of 
e error and impiety.” 

Theſe excellent reflections he made in 
the preſence of a Commander of Malta, 
from whom the Author had them, -and 
who aſſured him, that the Pope was ever 
ready to ſacrifice himſelf for the good of 

religion 
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religion, and the intereſt of the Church, 
conlidering his life as no object when theſe 
were called in queſtion. 

It was ſolely for the glory of the Church 
that he from time'to time created ſeveral 
Cardinals, without paying any attention to 
to their private connections. 

Their inſtitution, which commences in 
the ninth century, had no other object 
X than the benefit and honour of religion. 
They conſtitute the council of the ſove- 
reign Pontiffs, when they have occaſion 
for advice; and there were at all times 
amongſt them perſons of eminence, whoſe 
zeal, added to their knowledge, proved 
of infinite uſe to the Church and State. 
Some carried their courage and their faith 
to the extremities of the world ; others 
with the approbation of Princes, governed 
with wiſdom the moſt flouriſhing Empires. 
Ihe lateſt poſterity will remember with ad- 
X miration, the Amboiſes, Ximenes, Riche- 

lieus, and Fleurys, and conſider them as 
the bulwarks of thoſe kingdoms where 
they acted as Miniſters. 

If Clement XIV. did not make any com- 
plete promotion of Cardinals during his 
pontificate, it 1s to be ſuppoſed that he was 
reſtrained by other powers, or that he was 
puzzled to ſelect proper ſubjects, He 
might probably rather chooſe to come to 
no determination, than to diſpleaſe any of 
his old friends, who flattered themſelves 


with 
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with the hopes of obtaining the purple, 
and nevertheleſs might not be worthy of 
it. The good y neceſſary in friend- 
ſhips are not ſufficient for a Cardinal. It is 
a dignity that has too much influence up- 
on the church, to be beſtowed at random. 
To judge properly of the genius of Cle- 
ment, we ſhould view him with ſome friends 
and particularly the Cardinal de Bernis, 
(whoſe different periods of life ſeem to have F 
been diſtinguiſhed by the moſt flattering 
epochas, and the moſt delicate works of ge- 
uius) conferring upon the-ſubject of the 
times, and the means of reconciling the 
intereſts of religion with thoſe of the 
Princes. When the greateſt lights had been 
thrown by theſe his counſellors upon the 
ſubject in debate, Ganganelli, as the pri- 
mum mobile of their deliberations, decided 
with manly reſolution. The ſlighteſt er- 
ror would have been of the moſt dange- 
rous conſequence. - The chief point in 
queſtion was to weigh the rights. of the 
ſovereign Pontiff, the motives upon which 
he acted. and to keep within the bounds 
that ſupport the equilibrium between the 
Holy Father and the other Potentates. 
The more arduousand difficult aretheavo- 
cations of a Pope, the more he ſtands, in need 
of repoſe to enable him to ſuſtainhislabours. 
Caſtlegandolſo, built by the Chevalier Ber- 
nini, leagues from Rome, near the lake 
Albano, which commands eee. 
a 
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able proſpects, is the uſual ſummer reſi- 
dence of the ſovereign Pontiffs. | 

Clement failed not to repair thither in 
the months of May and October, the moſt 
proper ſeaſons in Italy to enjoy the plea- 
{ures of the country; and it was here, to 
be intimately acquainted with him, we 


ZW ſhould view him anatomizing an inſect, an- 


alyzing a flower, purſuing the phenome- 
na of nature, by degrees riſing up to her 
Author, and at length taking a general 
view of Earth and Heaven: or, retiring 
within himſelf by private meditation; or, 


at other times, familiarly converſing with 


his friends and intimates, | 
His imagination was raiſed at the ſight 
of thoſe beauties that preſent themſelves in 
the neighbourhood of Rome to the recol- 
lection of the ancient Romans, who had 
ſo boldly trampled upon the ſoil: he re- 
called to his memory the moſt ſublime and 
ingenious paſſages of the ancient Poets up- 
on the occaſion. There are few Italians of 
any education, who are unacquainted with 
the works of Arioſto, Dante, Taſſo, Pe- 
trarch, and Metaſtaſio ; even the women 
amuſe themſelves with the peruſal of theſe 
Poets, and can quote them occaſionally. 
His Philoſophy ſerved his imagination 
as an excellent ſecond , it recalled to his 
memory the different ſituations of his life ; 
at one time in a ſtate of obſcure tranquil- 
lity, then forcibly agitated in' the glare of 
Vo“. I. C dignity : 
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dignity: like a pilot, who, after a calm ſe- 
rene morning, in the evening finds him- 
ſelf in a violent hurricane, accompanied 
with thunder, hail, and rain. 

Sometimes weary of meditation, he 
would retire with an old Convent Friend, 
Brother Francis, into ſome private arbour 
where they could not be ſeen There ſome 
Cloyſter anecdotes amuſed them, and they 
ſeemed in a perfect ſtate of equality. One 
day, Clement pointing to him, repeated 
theſe words: He has kept his habit, and 
is happier than I am, who wear the Tia- 
* ra. It was decreed I ſhould be a Pope, 
and I very much fear (here he pauſed)— 
© however, we mult ſubmit to the will of 
* God.” 

He was once entertaining himſelf in this 
manner, when ſome Ambaſſadors were an- 
nounced to him. They found him as ſe- 
rene and compoſed as if nothing agitated 
his mind; but he could not help laughin 
in his ſleeve at the perplexities he ited 
in the curious. 

While he was at Caſtlegandolfo, on 
giving a ſplendid repaſt to ſome Grandees 
of Spain, he laid aſide his ſovereign autho- 
rity, and joined them in a friendly man- 
ner when ſeated at table, without ſuffering 
them to riſe to ſalute him. 

The public imagined he had loſt fight 
of the grand affair of the Jeſuits, whilſt, 
according to the cuſtom of the Court of 

ö Rome, 
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Rome, he only ſought to gain time. He 
ſometimes ſearched the archives of the Pro- 
paganda, to conſult the Memoirs of Car- 
dinal de Tournon, of M. Maigrot, of La 
Beaumè, and of the Jeſuit Miſhonaries. At 
other times he had read to him the accuſa- 
tions of the Society, and their vindications, 
Every important publication, pro or con, 
reſpecting the Jeſuits, he attentively exa- 
mined ; whilſt equally diſtruſting the eu- 
logiums and the ſarcaſms paſſed upon them, 
he was biaſſed neither by their panegyriſts 
nor their Satitiſts. No man was ever more 
impartial. Equally abſtracting himſelf from 
his own inclinations as well as all prejudi- 
ces, he judged in the ſame manner upon 
the Lan 794 as poſterity neceſſarily muſt. 
Let me (ſaid he to the Sovereigns, who 
preſſed him to determine) have leiſure 
to examine the important buſineſs upon 
which I am to pronounce. I am the com- 
mon-Father of the Faithful, particularly 
of the Religious ; and I cannot deſtro 
a celebrated Order, without having luke 
ficient reaſons to juſtify me in the eyes 
of ali; ages, and, above all, before 
cc God.“ 

The people, ever idolizing him, ceaſed 
not to bleſs his reign; and their perſeve- 
rance in doing ſo, conſtitutes his greateſt 
eulogium. It is well known that the Ro- 
mans eaſily change from enthuſiaſm to ha- 
tred; that they have often calumniated 
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thoſe Pontifts whom they have flattered the 
moſt ; and that a Pope, to pleaſe them, 
ſhould not reign above three years, Un- 
happy, on account of their lazineſs, they 


conſtantl y hope, that a change of maſters 


muſt be attended with an increaſe of hap- 
pineſs; juſt as fick men are apt to fancy 


that they ſhall be much eaſter when they 


are placed in another poſture. 
he glory of Clement would not have 

been complete, if he had not contributed 
to the embelliſhment of Rome, a city ſo 
ſuſceptible of ornaments, and ſo fertile in 
riches proper to decorate it. Willin 
therefore, to purſue the paths of Sixtus V. 
Paul V. and Benedict XIV. he compoſed a 
Muſeum, comprizing every thing that 
could gratify the curioſity of Antiquaries 
and Travellers; that is to ſay, of the ſcarc- 
eſt curioſities that have been tranſmitted by 
the Ancients. | 

It might be ſaid, on this occaſion, that 
Rome, defirous-of honouring his Pontifi- 
cate, was eager to diſplay the maſter-pieces 
of art which lay concealed within her bow- 


els. Scarce a year paſſed without vaſes, 4 
urns, ſtatues of exquiſite workmanſhip be- 


ing dug up, to enrich the ſuperb collection 
begun under Lambertini. Here, with the 
glance of an eye, we may ſee the triumph 
of the Chriſtian religion, by the fragments 


that were uſed in the Pagan ſacrifices, and | 


the ruins of all thoſe prophane divinities, 
whoſe 
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whoſe ſtatues are no longer held in eſtima- 
tion, but in proportion to the maſterly man- 
ner with which they are executed. _ 

When Clement could relax from the va- 
ricty of buſineſs, in which he was engaged, 
he viſited thoſe monuments with foreigners 
of diſtinction, and celebrated artiſts, rather 
as a Sovereign who conſiders it as a duty to 
embeliſh his capital, than as an amateur 
who gratifies his taſte. - This he ſaid to the 
Chevalier Chatelus, a worthy deſcendant of 
the immortal d' Agueſſeau, as well on ac- 
count of his wit as his extenſive knowledge. 
After converſing with him upon different 
ſubjeQs, he added, that being born in 
a village, and brought up in a cloyſter, 
* where the love of the arts was not inſpir- 
** ed, he could not acquire the Ty 
judgment to determine as a connoiſſeur 
upon the monuments he had collected; 
„but that, as a ſovereign, , he thought 
** himſelf obliged to diſplay the fineſt mo- 
dels to the eyes of artiſts and the curi- 
** ous, that they might know and imitate 
** them.” 5 
If he did not always reward the learned, 
as they might think they had a right to ex- 
pect from ſo enlightened a Pope, 'cixcum- 
ſtances ſhould be adverted to. The mul- 
tiphcity of buſineſs in which he was en- 
95 ed, joined to the ſhortneſs of his reign, 

id not afford him leiſure to engage in thoſe 
purſuits which would have given him the 
LUIDI0019%199. Cy | greateſt 
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greateſt pleaſure. Moreover a Pope can- 
not always act agreeably to his own incli- 
nations, There are incidents that tie up 
his hands, Nevertheleſs, he was always 
found attentive to beſtow Biſhopricks up- 
on thoſe only whom he knew to be men 
of learning; and to this reaſon may be aſ- 
cribed his ſo frequently promoting Prieſts 
of his own Order, e ien 
A Pope is generally very circumſpect in 
the nomination of a Biſhop. He knows 
that the proper government of a dioceſe re- 
quires judgment and abilities; for which 
reaſon the Italian Biſnopsare uſually as hum- 
ble as they are learned, and as charitable 
as they are zealous. They are conſtant re- 
ſidents, and live in friendſhip and cordiali- 
ty with their curates; for they muſt not be 
confounded with thoſe Monfignor 


i known 
in Rome under the titles of Prelati, and 
who frequently, not being even in Orders, 
fill ſuch poſts as Laymen might occupy, 
and ſerve the Pope in his various functions. 
Clement was not leſs attentive in the no- 
mination of his Nuncios: he was defirous 
that his Ambaſſadors ſhould do him honour, 
as well by their manners as by their learn- 
ing; and particularly by their love of 
And if he appointed M. Doria his Nuncio 
to the court of France, notwithſtandi 
his youth, - it was becauſe he was convin 
that his extraordinary virtues had outſtrip- 
ped his years, and that his merit y 
21 | correſponded 
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correſponded with the celebrity of his 
name. It was not till after the conſe- 
quence this Prelate had gained in Spain 
(where he was the bearer of the conſecrated 
child-bed linen), that Clement named him 
Nuncio in France, He ſent him there as 


an Angel of „capable of maintaining 
the harmony een the Father and the 
eldeſt Son of the church. 


Religion has often ſuffered by an in- 
diſcreet zeal; and in order to prevent it 
for the future, as far as poſſible, Cle- 
ment, whoſe prudence ever dictated all his 
ſteps and reſolves, obſerved the evange- 
lical toleration which the divine legiſlator 
made uſe of towards the Saducees and the 
Samaritans, He uſed to ſay, We too 
* often lay aſide charity to maintain faith; 
**- without reflecting, that if it is not allow- 
ed to tollerate error, it is forbidden to 
hate and perſecute thoſe who have un- 
+ fortunately embraced it.” 

He watched attentively over the Ponti- 
fical treaſures, Beſides paying all the ex- 
pences of the Conclave when. he was cho- 
ſen, ſome debts of the Apoſtolical Cham- 
ber, and all thoſe of his predeceſſor; he 
eſtabliſhed ſome manufactures, and amply 
provided for the expences of the ſtate, 
while he gave penſions to decayed gentle- 
men and new converts. 

While Ganganelli found the treaſures of 
the ſtate ſufficient to ſupport the public ex- 
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| E and to do many acts of generoſity, 
he was likewiſe at conſiderable expence in 
receiving the Princeſs of Dowager of Saxe, 
and the brothers of the King of England, 
whom he entertained moſt royally. 

But what redounds more to his credit, 
and is very ſingular in the hiſtory of a Pope, 
he never once thought of ar” Bas his own 
family at the 233 charge, but on the con- 
trary, ſeemed totally to neglect them; al- 


though it had been the practice of his pre- 
deceſſors to raiſe their nephews to the high- 
eſt honours. 

The hiſtory of Nepotiſm, which has 
been the rock upon which almoſt all the 
Popes have ſplit, teaches us that the more 
devout they were, the more they enriched 


their nephews, and raiſed them to the 
greateſt honours. _ 

No man ever ſet a more ſtriking exam- 
ple of diſintereſtedneſs. He even declined 
to accept of a fine ſnuff- box; and pulling 
out his old one from his ſleeve, ſaid it had 
been his companion in his cell for forty 
years, and he never would have another. 

Rome had long ſuffered from Quacks, 
who. practiſed without interruption ; but 
Clement XIV. ſoon put a ſtop to the prac- 
| tice of all who were not regularly approv- 
ed. Atte 

An inſtance where he ſhewed unuſual 
vigour, was upon hearing that one Peter 
Andrea had fraudenily exported ſome grain 

to 
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to Fiumicino, in the Pope's own galleys. 
Forgetting his natural mildneſs of temper, 
and ſeeing only the danger to which his 
people might be expoſed by ſuch villany, 
he could not contain himſelf. Send bim to 
priſon, ſaid he, and let him be immediately 
tried, that. the Public may knom that it ts 
death to me to ſee tht ſubſiſtence of my ſubjects 
dimmiſhed.i' 11701449: 90 11829 1 07 21956 
After the ſtricteſt examination. of every 
argument which could be produced: either 
againſt or in favour of the Jeſuits, during 
an enquiry which continued four years, 
Clement XIV. at laſt named a commiſſion 
conſiſting of five Cardinals, ſome Prelates, 
and Advocates, to aſſiſt him in the execu- 
tion of his deſign; and after the matureſt 
deliberation, ſigned the Brief on the 21ſt 
of July, 1773, which ſuppreſſed that fa- 
mous Order. On the 1oth of Auguſt fol- 
lowing, at nine o'clock in the evening the 
Commiſſioners appointed for the execution 
of the Brief, accompanied by à Notary, 
and attended by u guard, wentito che dif- 
ferent houſes of Jeluits; and having aſ- 
ſembled the bretſireen, read to them the 
brief of their extinction; at the ſame time 
telling them, that the Apoſtohcal Char- 
ber would furniſh each of them with a ſe- 
cular habit, pay the travelling ex pences of 
thoſe who choſe to quit Rome—that their 
books and effects ſhould be delivered to 
12 1 e 7 them 
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them — and that they ſhould have penſi- 
Ons. ; | $5113 5f0 T 
As the Jeſuits had a great ſhare in the 
education of youth, the ſhutting up their 
ſchools might have proved of bad conſe- 
quence, if Clement had not given a new 
proof of his attention, genius and abilities. 
Having ſhut himſelf up for ſome days, and 
ſketched out a plan of education worthy of 
the greateſt maſter; he caſt a rapid eye 
upon ſome Prieſts and Friars who. by their 
talents and example were capable of repla- 
cing the Jeſuit Teachers, and immediatel 
inſtituted them profeſſors ; ſo that, to the 
aſtoniſhment of Rome, there ſeemed to be 
ſcarce any interval between the departure 
of the Jeſuits and the coming of their ſuc- 
ceſſors; the ſchools being again opened 
at the very inſtant when the Public thought 
they muſt have remained ſhut up for a long 
ume. CG | 

The ſupreſſion of the Jeſuits having 
taken place, the Kings and the Venetian 
State immediately accommodated he diſ- 
putes which had ſubſiſted ſo long between 
them and the Court of Rome. , ? 

Clement naturally poſſeſſing a robuſt 
conſtitution, and the r ity in which 
he lived, promiſed a long life; but the mul- 
tiplicity of intricate affairs in which he 
was involved, agitated him ſo much, 
that his health could not fail to be affected. 
In the month of April 1774, he was firſt 

obſerved 
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obſerved to decline, and ſoon after was 
tormented with cruel pains in his bowels, 
with which he languiſhed for five months, 
without the Phyſicians being able to diſco- 
ver the cauſe of his diſorder, or to afford 
him the leaſt relief. Upon his death, 
which happened on the 22d of September, 
his body turned inſtantly black, and ap- 

red in a ſtate of putrefaction, which 
induced the people preſent to impute his 
death to the effect of poiſon; and it was 
very generally reported that he had fallen 
a ſacrifice to the reſentment of the 
Jeſuits. 

Thus died Francis-Laurence Ganga- - 
nelli, aged ſixty-nine years, ten months, 
and twenty-two days, after having ar- 
rived at the higheſt dignity in the moſt 
turbulent times, without having been for 
one ſingle inſtant dazzled by his ele- 
vation, or diſmayed by the troubles he had 
to encounter. His life was a model for fu- 
ture Popes; and his death a leſſon to all 
good Chriſtians, 

He was of an-ordinary ftature, had 
a large forehead, black and very thick 
- lively eyes, and a longiſn 
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PREFACE 


By M. CARACCIOLI. 


HE aftoniſhing ſale of theſe Letters 
ſufficiently proclaims their merit. 
Their authenticity cannot be doubted, if 
we would judge of them merely from 
their ſtriking conformity which the know- 
ledge, genius, and conduct of Clement 
XIV. v4 | » 
Beſide the honourable teſtimonies which 
Foreigners, and the Learned in every part 
of Europe rendered to Ganganelli before 
he was advanced to the Papal Chair, as to 
a perſon of the greateſt affability and im- 
partiality, with the moſt enlightened under- 
ſtanding, and "moſt pacific turn of mind; 
the ſuppreſſion of the Bull In Cana Domini, 
and the perfect harmony which he re- eſta- 
bdliſned between the Court of Rome and 
= the offended Kings, muſt ſhew the world 
= that this inmdttat” Pomtiff was not led by 
opinions or prejudices,” but that he really 
thought too much reſpect could not be 
paid to Sovereigns who had been on all oc- 
caſions 
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caſions the protectors of the Holy See, and 
that the Popes can never be more powerful 
than when ſupported by the Houſe of 
Bourbon. 

The Letters of Clement XIV. are fully 
authenticated by his conduct and by his 
ſentiments. They diſplay the ſame reli- 

gious principles which he always taught in 
public; the ſame maxims whieh he obſerv- 
ed in his life; andi the ſame underſtanding 
which made him keep at a diſtance whate- 
ver ſavoured either of fanaticiſm or ſuper- 
ſtition. | 

But what. more evidently proves that 
theſe Letters are not. counterfeit ;—I had 
copied a number. of them in the year 1758 

at Florence, from the originals which were 
communicated to me by the Prelate Cerati 
and the Abbe Lami, and was deſirous to 
publiſh. them in the year x962, when I re- 
ceived the following anſwer from P. Gan- 
ganelli (then Cardinal), whoſe. conſent I 
wiſhed to obtain ; an anſwer which at pre- 
ſent lies before me, and which I can ſhew 
to any one who is deſirous of ſeeing it. 


S IX, 

THE Letters which haus been communica- 
ted to you at Florence were written in haſte, 
and by no means deſerve. the honour you am 
inclined to confer on them. by à publication; 
I moſt earneſily beg of you, therefore, nos. to 

give 
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give them to the Public. What I have writ- 


ten can have no other merit than candour and 
truth. I am not the leſs obliged to you, and 
ſhall akvays acknowledge the affettron you have 
* for me. I ſhall * Sa opportunity 
of teſtifyrng my gratitude, proving to you 
2205 what eſteem I declare myſelf” 
Your fincere humble Servant, 
F. Lauk. CARD. GANGANELL1. 


Rome, 19th Sept. 1762. 


It is evident, then, that from the year 
1762, I had genuine Letters of P. Ganga- 
nelli; and it is not leſs evident, that thoſe ' 
which have come to my hands in the courſe 
of the laſt year, have ſuch a reſemblance 
to theſe, that they cannot be miſtaken.— 
The Author of the Journal des Sciences & 
des Beaux-Arts ſays, with reaſon, ** That 
if they will only acknowledge three of the 
Letters to be thoſe of Clement XIV. it is 
neceſſary they ſhould all be ſo; for the ſame 
ſoul and the fame genius had dictated the 
whole.” Connoiſſeurs are not to be de- 
ceived, and with only a little taſte and 
practice, copies are to be diſtinguiſhed from 
originals as eaſily in Letters as in Painting. 
The ſoul of Clement XIV. is ſeen over the 
whole, and That cannot be copied. Be- 
hides, what is there extraordinary in all 


this? That Ganganelli, who having at- 


tained to be a Cardinal, and afterwards to 
be Pope, by his merit; who was declared 


in 
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in a full Conſiſtory, by the famous Father 
Berti, in a public Act, to be a perſon of 
whom Rome ſhould be vain; who was boaſt- 
ed of as a moſt eloquent Panegyriſt by a 
number of towns in Italy; marked out by 
the great Lambertini (Benedict XIV.) as a 
ſubject of the higheſt hopes; in ſhort, cit- 
ed as a man of rare accompliſnments by 
every Writer in Italy: what is there, I ſay, 
extraordinary in his having wrote ingenious 
and learned Letters? If the ſpirit of Party 
had not wiſned to paſs Ganganelli upon 
the world for a man of middling parts, this 
matter would never have been diſputed. 
If Clement XV. had left a numerous fami- 
ly; if a ſpirit of party had been diſcernible in 
theſe Letters; or if the mediocrity of the 
Work had required a reſpectable flame to 
impoſe upon the Public; paſſion or intereſt 
might be ſuſpected: but in the preſent caſe, 
we are obliged to acknowledge the truth. 
It is with great injuſtice that the Italians 
are accuſed of knowing nothing but fuper- 
ſtitious devotion. The moſt excellent book 
of enlightening piety wich we have, was 
wrote by Muratori; and nobody is igno- 
rant of Benedict XIV. having proved both 
by his diſcourſes and writin . ſovereign 
contempt in which he held every thiff 
which was only a trifling attention to church 
ceremonies; and that the Bacred College 
had always men of the brighteſt parts. 4 
| | THETE YT. RY VC N t 
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It is no leſs certain, that among the Re- 
ligious in Cloiſters, eſpecially in Italy, ma- 
ny individuals may be found who have 
knowledge, principles, and extenſive views, 
yet want opportunities of diſplaying their 
talents to become great men. For exam- 
ple, place P. Gardil, a religious Barnabite, 
and Preceptor to the Prince of Piedmont, 
in a conſpicuous light, and you will unqueſ- 
tionably ſee genius and learning ſhine forth, 
with a piety totally free from Phariſaical 
zeal and party-ſpirit. To diſpute the abi- 
lity of the Italians to write ſenſible, inge- 
nious Letters, is to betray an ignorance of 
their character. | | 

The objection made to this Work, that 
** there are people at Rome who know no- 
thing of them,“ does not deſerve to be 
refuted. We do not call in friends and 
neighbours as witneſſes when we fit down 
to write ; and it happens daily, that even 
thoſe with whom we live do not know our 
correſpondents. _ 301 4 

It would be more honeſt, ſay they, to 
** mention the ſource from whence theſe 
Letters were obtained.” But as this is a 
matter of confidence, and the people from 
whom we received them are unwillng to 
appear, we cannot betray their ſecret, It 
requires no great exertion of mind to divine 
the motives of their diſcretion ; they will 
one day declare them, and it will be ſeen 
how well they are founded. 

| The 
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The inaccuracy of the dates, which are 
corrected in this Edition, had no other ori- 
gin but in the great ary? of the Printers : 
the greater theſe faults, the leſs ought they 
to be aſcribed to the Editor. 

The great number of Italian words found 
in the farſt Edition, having diſpleaſed many 
people of taſte by their breaking the diſ- 
courſe, or introducing a medley which was 
not in the original Letters, I have retrench- 
ed almoſt all the citations, or rather have 
tranſlated them into the text. 

I have retouched the Letters to Louis 
XV. Madam Louiſe, the Duke of Parma, 
&c. when it will be ſeen (as far as the ſtyle 
of Roman Chancery could admit of it) that 
they truly reſemble the other Letters. I 
have likewiſe reviewed the Italian, and have 
found ſome faults in the tranſlation which 
will not appear now, as the thoughts are 
given in their proper ſenſe. It appeared 
to me, that as all the three warrants ad- 
dreſſed to Monſignor Girault, his Holineſs's 
Nuncio, on the ſubject of Madame Louie's 
profeſſion and taking the habit, expreſſed 
the ſame thing, one was ſufficient. 

If the Supplement, which the Public have 
impatiently expected, has not appeared, it 
is becauſe the Works of Ganganelli are not 
afbricated in France, as has been reported, 
and that authentic Pieces are ſtill wanting 
to complete it. Thoſe which I have alrea- 
dy, with ſome that are promiſed, will en- 


able. 
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able me to give another Volume, quite diſ- 
tin from, but not leſs intereſting than, 
the Letters; where ſome curious anecdotes 
and pieces of ſingular eloquence will be 
fond M. L'Abbe Fabri, Nephew of 
Clement XIV. will undertake to publiſh 
the Theological Treatiſes com by his 
Uncle, which are in the higheft eſteem. — 
In his letter to me from Rome, of the 6th 
of February laſt, he ſays; Li quali di qui a 
non molta i ſteſſo mandero alla luce. 

Nothing more remains to be ſaid, than 


that Poſthumous Works are almoſt al- 
- ways ſuſpected; and though a decree of 


Parliament was obtained formerly by 


Monſ. Boſſuet, Biſhop of Troyes, affirm- 


ing to the Public, that certain productions 
which he publiſhed under the name of his 
Uncle, the Biſhop of Meaux, were truly 
the works of that great Prelate ; yet there 
are many people who will not believe it. 
It is . be 2 . AI. ſome 
prejudice, irit, or perſonal intereſt 
generally EN 22 to contin and 
deny what they are 1gnorant of. 

Theſe letters will be admired in ſpite of 
every objection; and the more they are 
known, the more honour they will reflect 
on Ganganelli, on the Age, and on his 
Country ; becauſe the memory of the 
* ought to be eternal, and becauſe 
he has nothing to dread from prepoſſeſſion 
or prejudice. | | 

The 
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The Counterfeits, which multiply on al 
hands, and ſwarm with errors, oblige me 
to repeat here again, that the only exact 
and correct Edition is that which is to be 
had at Lottin's, jun; Bookſeller at Paris, 
ſigned with his name. n 

N. B. The counterfeits we ſpeak of, in 
printing the Life of Clement XIV, have had 
the aukwardneſs to make their impreſſion 
from the firſt Edition, which is e 
ly imperfect when compared with the la 


5 


and this Life, which they have joined to the 

two Volumes of Letters, they have diſtri- i 
buted, and declared every where to be an 
Edition augmented more than one-third. IF 
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LET T-ER I 


TO M. DE CABANE, KNIGHT OF MALTA. 
SIR, 

HE ſolitude which you have formed 
| to yourſelf in your own breaſt makes 
it unneceſſary to ſeek another, Cloiſters 
are only to be preferred in proportion as the 
mind becomes more recollected there, for 
the merits of a Monaſtery are not in the 
walls. 

The Convent of La Trappe which we 
have in Italy, to which you propoſe retire- 
ing, 1s no leſs orderly chan the one of the 
ſame Order in France; but wherefore quit 
the world while you can improve it? It 
„ for ever wicked, if abandoned 
Y all the good. - 
2a Beſides, 
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Beſides, is not the Order of Malta, in 
which you live, a religious Order, and ca- 
pable of purifying you, if you diſcharge 
your duty in it? | 

We ought to deliberate well before we 
take upon us a new load of obligations. 
The Goſpel is the beſt guide for a Chriſtian, - 
and to admit of our being buried in ſoli- 
tude, the vocation ought to be well tried. 

There is ſomething extraordinary in 
whatever takes us out of the common road 
of life, and in embracing the hfe of a Monk 
we ought to dread ſome illuſion. I truly 
honour the Monks who follow the inſtitu- 
tions of the Chartreuſe and La Trappe, but 
only a few of theſe Orders are wanted, 
Beſides the difficulty of finding a great 
number of religious, truly fervent, they 
ought to be apprehenſive of injuring the 
ſtate, by rendering themſelves uſeleſs mem- 
bers of ſociety. We are not born Monks, 
we are born Citizens, The world requires 

people to contribute to its harmony, to 
make empires flouriſh by their talents, la- 
bour, and morals. 

Theſe profound ſolitudes, which ſhew no 
exterior ſigus of life, are only graves. St. 
Anthony, who lived long in the deſart, did 
not make a vow to remain always there. 
He quitted his retreat, and came into the 
middle of Alexandria to combat Arianiſm, 
and diſperſe the Arians; becauſe he was 
convinced that the ſtate and the cauſe of 
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religion were to be ſerved by actions more 


than by Fryers When he had accom- 
pliſhed the p 


turned to his Hermitage, in ſorrow for 
having, preſerved the little blood which old 


age had ſtill left in the veins, and that he 


had not ſuffered martyrdom. , 
When at La Trappe, it is true, you will 


pray to God day and night; but cannot 


you dire& your thoughts continually to 
him, though in the middle of the world ? 
It is not in words that the merit of prayer 


conſiſts ; our ſovereign Lawgiver tells us 


himſelf, that it is not the multitude of 
words which can obtain for us the favour 
of Heaven. 

Many reſpectable Writers have not he- 
ſitated to impute the remiſſneſs in Mo- 
naſteries to a tireſome repetition of forms 
of devotion. They thought, with reaſon, 
that the attention could not be preſerved, 
during too long prayers, and that bodily 
labour is of more advantage than conti- 
nual pſalm- ſinging. 

The world would not have exclaimed ſo 
much againſt the Monks, if they had been 
ſeen uſefully employed. The memory of 
thoſe who cultivated wilds, and ent iched 
cities with ſkilful productions, or aſcer- 


Wtained hiſtorical facts or the dates of events, 


are ſtill reſpected. 


The Benedictines of the learned Congre- 
zation of St. Maur in France, which we 


vulgarly 


urpoſe of his miſhon, he re- 
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vulgarly called Maurini, have acquired laſt- 
ing honour by the publication of a num- 
ber of works both curious and uſeful. The 
celebrated P. Montfaucon, who is one of 
their greateſt ornaments, filled all Italy 
with the fame of his learning, when he 
dedicated his application entirely to the 
ſtudy of antiquity. 

St. Bernard, the reformer of ſo many 
Monaſteries which follow his rules, ren- 
dered himſelf very uſeful both to religion 
and his country; not when he preached 
up the Cruſades which could only be juſ- 
tified by the intention ; but when he gave 
uſeful advice both to Popes .and Kings, 
and compoſed his immortal works. He 
had not become a Father of the Church, if 
had done nothing but pray. 

Father Mabillon, -in his famous treatiſe 
on Monaſtic Studies, appears to me to have 
fully triumphed over the Abbe de Rance, 
who aſſerts, that Monks ſhould only ſtud y 
contemplation and pſalmody. The deſti- 
ny of man is to labour. There is but one 
ep from a ſpeculative 10 an idle life, (aid Car- 
dinal Paleotti, and nothing is more eaſy 
than to make that ſtep. 

You will do more good by relieving the 
poor, and comforting them by your diſ- 
courſe, than by burying yourſelf in a deſart. 
John the Baptiſt, who was the greateſt 
of men, quitted the deſart to declare the 
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kingdom of God was FN „and to 
baptiſe on the banks of the river Jordan. 
Do not imagine, my dear Sir? that in 
ſpeaking of a uſeful life, I want to make an 
apology for the religious Medicants, at the 
expence of the Anchorets. Every Order 
has its rules; and the maxim here ſhould 
be, that he who doth. not eat fleſh, ſhould not 
deſp iſe him who doth eat: but I own I eſteem 
the Brother Minors the more, becauſe they 
join the active like of Martha to the con- 
templative life of Mary; and I believe, 
whatever certain enthuſiaſts may ſay, the 
active life is much the more meritorious. 
St. Benedict was ſenſible that we ought 
to be uſeful to our country, andi in conſe- 
quence inſtituted a ſeminary for Gentlemen 
at Mount-Caſfino. He knew what ſort of 
laws the love of our neighbour inſpires. 

If, however, in ſpite:of all I have ſaid, 
you {till feel a ſecret inſpiration which calls 
you to the monaſtic life, you will do what 
you think proper; for mould be afraid to 
oppoſe the will of God, whb leads his ſet- 
* vamts as he pleaſeth, and often by uncoms 


y mon means. 

I wiſh 1 could be with you at Tivoli, to 
1e meditate in ſight of that famous Caſcade; 
(- which dividing” into a thouſand different 
rt. torrents, and falling with the Erd 
t tuofity; prefents the mind a lively pic- 
be ute of A wotld: and its various agitations. 


m Vol. I. D Lin | 
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I wiſh you agreeable holidays, and am, 
more than Ciceronian eloquence can ex- 
preſs, Sir, 


5 


Your moſt humble, &c. 
FR. L. GANGANELL1, 


At the Convent of the Hol v ArosrIESs, 
29th Oct. 1747. 


My humble reſpects to the moſt worthy 
Biſhop. 


JJ... AAT 


LRT FEN H.. 
TO THE ABBE FERGHEN. 


Mors. ABBE, 


* ſelf from your troubles and embar- 
_ raſlment than to viſit Italy. Every well- 
informed man owes an homage to this 
country, ſo deſervedly boaſted of; and it 
will give me inexprèſſible ſatisfaction to ſee 
you here. 

You will inſtantly ſee the great bulwarks 
given us by nature 1n the Alps and Appe- 


nines, which ſeparate us from France, and 
have 


OU cannot do better to divert your- 
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have made them give us the name of Tra- 
montanes. They are a majeſtic range of 
mountains, which ſerve as a frame to the 
magnificent picture within them. 

Torrents, rivulets, and rivers, without 
reckoning the ſeas, are objects which pre- 
ſent the moſt curious and intereſting points 
of view to foreigners, and eſpecially to 
painters. Nothing can be more agreeable 
than the moſt fertile ſoil in the fineſt cli- 
mate, every where interſected with ſtreams. 
of running water, and every where peopled 
with villages, or ornamented with ſuperb , 
cities. Buch a country is Italy! | 

If agriculture was held in equal eſteem 
with architecture; if the country was not 
divided into ſuch a number of governments 
all of different forms, and almoſt all weak 
and of little extent; miſery would not be 
found by the fide of magnificence, and 
induſtry without activity; but unfortunate- . 
ly we are more engaged in the embelliſh- 
ment of cities, than in the culture of the 
country; and uncultivated lands every 
where reproach the idleneſs of the people. 

If you begin your route at Venice, you - 
will ſee a city very ſingular from its fitu- 
ation;—it is preciſely a great ſhip reſting. 
upon the waters, and which cannot be ap- 
proached but by boats. PUTT gen, 

The ſingularity of its ſituation is not the 
only thing that will ſurpriſe you. The in- 
habitants in maſque for four or five months 
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in the year; the laws of a deſpotic govern- 
ment, Which allow the greateſt liberty in 
their 'amuſements ; the rights of a ſove- 
reign without authority; t the cuſtoms, of 
a, pegple who dread even his ſhadow, and 
yet enjoy, the greateſt tranquility ; form in- 
conſiſtencies Which in a very extraordinary 
manner, muſt affect foreigners. There 
is ſcarcely a Venetian who is not eloquent; 
collections have been made of the bons 
mots of their Gondoliers, replete with true 
Attic ſalt. 

Ferrara diſplays a vaſt and beautiful ſoli- 
tude within its walls, almoſt as ſilent as the 
tomb pf Arioſto, who was buried there. 

Bologna preſents another kind of picture: 
there the Sciences are familiar even to the 
Fait Ser, who, appear with. dignity. in the 
ſchbols and academies, and have trophies 
etected to them daily, - A thouſand differ- 
ent paintings will gratify your mind and 
eyes, and t the conyerſation of the inhabi- 
tants will delight you. 

Lou will then paſs through a multitude 
of ſmall towns, inthe, ſpace of more than 
a hundred leagues, each of which has its 
Theatre, its Caſn (a rendezvous for the, no- 
bility), a man of learning, or ſome Poet, 
who emplo themſelves Wording to their 
fancy, or their leifure, 

You will viſit Loretto, made famous by 
the great concourſe of of plarims from other 


countries, 
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countries, and the treaſutes with which the 
church is magnificiently enriſned. 

You will then deſcry Rome, which may 
be ſeen a thouſand years, and always wit 
new pleaſure, This City, ſituated upon 


ſeven hills, which the Ancients 'called the 
Seven Miſtreſſes of tlie World, ſeems to 


command the urhver le, and boldly to ſay 
to mankind, that fhe i is the Queeh, and 
the Chief. 

You will call to mind the ancient Ro- 
mans, tlie remembrance of whom can fe- 
ver be effaced, on caſting an eye on the 
famous Tiber, which has been ſo often 
mentioned, and which has been 4 fre- 
quently ſWelled by their own blöd, and 
the blood of their enemies. 

Vou will be in extacy at tlie fight of St. 
Peter's, which Connoiſſe urs ſay is the won- 
der of the world, being infinitely ſuperior 
to the St. Sophia at at Conſtantinople, St. 
Paul's at London, or even the Temple of 
Solomon, 

It is a pile* which extends in pro ortion 
as you go over it, where every thing is 
immenſe, yet appears of an ordinary ſize. 
The paintings are exquiſite, the monumen- 
tal ſculptures breathe, and you will believe 
that you ſee tne New Jeruſ alem come down 


from Heaven, which St. John * of in 
the Revelations. 


»In the original the words are, cet un vaiſſeau, it 
is a veſſel ; but the uncouthneſs of the expreſſion made 
the Trandlator adopt the word pile. 


Da Lou 
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| You, will find, both in the great, and in 


the detail, of the Vatican, which was erect- 
ed on the ruins. of falſe oracles, beauties 
of every kind that will tire your eyes, 
while they at the ſame time charm you. — 
Here Raphael and Michael Angelo, ſome- 
times in a ſublime, ſometimes in a pa- 
thetic manner, have diſplayed the maſter- 
pieces of their genius, by expreſling in the 
moſt lively language the whole energy of 
their ſouls; and here the ſcience and geni- 
us of all the writers in the world are depo- 
ſited, in the multitude of works which 
compoſe that rich and immenſe Libra» 


ry. 70 

d Churches, palaces, public ſquares, pyra- 
mids, obeliſks, pillars, galleries, grand 
fronts of buildings, theatres, fountains, gar- 
dens, views, all, all will declare to you that 
you are at Rome; and every thing will at- 
tach you to it, as to the city, which of all 
others has been univerſally admired. You 
will not meet with that French elegance 
which prefers the beautiful to the ſublime; 
but you will be amply recompenſed by 
thoſe ſtriking views that every inſtant muſt 
excite your admiration, 

Laſtly, in all the figures of painting or 
ſculpture, both ancient and- modern, you 
will ſee a new creation, and believe it ani- 
"mated. The Accademy of painting, filled 
with French ſtudents, will ſhe / you ſome 


who are deſtined to become great Maſters 
| 1 
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in their profeſſion, and who by coming to 


{tudy here, do honour to Italy. 

You will admire the grandeur and ſim- 
plicity of the head of the Church, the ſer- 
vant of ſervants in the order of humility, 
and the firſt of men in the eyes of the 
faithful. The Cardinals who ſurround him, 
will repreſent to you the twenty-four old 
men who ſurround the throne of the Lamb, 
modeſt in their manners, and inſtructive 
by their morals. 

But this magnificent proſpect will ter- 
minate with a view of groupes of Mendi- 
cants, whom Rome improperly ſupports, 
by beſtowing miſapplied charity, inſtead 
of employing them in uſeful labours : thus 
it is that the thorn is ſeen with the roſe, and 
and vice too frequently by the fide of vir- 
tue. | 

But if you wiſh to ſee Rome in all her 
ſplendour, endeavour to be there by the 
feaſt of St. Peter. The illumination of the 
church begins with a gentle light, which 
you will eaſily miſtake/for the reflection of 
the ſetting ſun; it then ſends forth ſome 
pieces of beautiful architecture, and after- - 
wards finiſhes with waving flames, which 
make a moving picture, that laſts till day- 
break. All this is attended with double 
fireworks, the ſplendour of which is ſo 
bright, that you would think the ſtars had 


been plucked from heaven, and burſt upon 
the earth, | 28 
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I do not mention to you the ſtrange me- 
tamorphoſis which has placed the order of 
St. Francis even in the Capitol, and has 
produced a new Rome from the ruins of 
the old; to ſhew the world that Chriſtiani- 
ty is truly the work of God, and that he 
has ſubdued the moſt famous conquerors 
to eſtabliſh it in the very centre of their 
Paſſeſſions. If the modern Romans do 
not appear warlike, it is becauſe the nature 
of their government does not inſpire them 
with valour; but they have the ſeed of 
every virtue, take as good ſoldiers as 
any, when they carry arms under a foreign 
power. It is certain that they have a great 
ſhare of Heere a ſingular aptitude in ac- 
quiri 9 and you would ima- 
72 were born Harlequins, ſo ex ref 

ive 8 they in their geſtures, even 
their jnfancy. 

You wall next travel by the 8 Ap- 
pian WAY, which by its age is become 
wretchedly inconvenient, and yon will ar- 
rive at Naples, the Parthenope of the an- 
cients, where the aſhes of Virgil are depo- 
ited, and where you will ſee a Jaurelgrow- 
ang, which could not poſhbly be better 

placed. 

Mount V eſuvius on one Gde, and the 
Ely ſian Fields on the other, will preſent a 
moſt matchleſs view to you; and aſter be- 
ing ſatisficd with this delightful p:oſpect, 
you will find; Your rielt ſurrounded by a 

multitude 
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multitude of Neapolitans, lively and in- 
genious, but too much addicted to plea- 
ſure and idleneſs, to become what they 
otherwiſe might be. Naples would be a de- 
light ful place, if it was not for the crouds 
of people of the loweſt rank, who have 
the appearance of unhappy wretches, or 
robbers, though often without being either 
the one or the other. 

The churches are magnificently deco- 
rated, but their architecture is in a wretch- 
ed taſte, and by no means comparable to 
the Roman. You will have a ſingular 
pleaſure in traverſing the environs of this 
town, which is moſt delightful, from its 
delicious fruits, charming views, and fine 
ſituations. You will penetrate into the 
famous ſubterranean city of Herculaneum, 
which was ſwallowed up in a former age 
by an eruption of Mount Veſuvius. 
the mountain happens to be raging, you 
will ſee torrents c fire iſſue from̃ its bow- 
els, and majeſtically overſpread the coun- 
try. ou will ſee a collection ,of what- 
ever has been recovered out of Hercylane- 
um, at Sd and the environs of Puz 
zuolo,. ſung by the Prince of Poets, will 
* you BM a true Paſſion for poetry. 
Tou muſt walk with the os, in A 
hand, and compare the cave the Cu 
mæan Sybil and Achern with what Virgil 
has ſaid on thoſe ſubjects. 

You will return by Caſerta, which from 
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its decorations, marbles, extent, and aque- 
ducts worthy of ancient Rome, is the 
fineſt place in Europe; and you will make 
a viſit to Mount Caſſino, where the ſpirit of 
St. Benedict has ſubſiſted uninterruptedly 
above a dozen apes, in ſpite of the immenſe 
riches of that ſuperb monaſtery. 
Florence, from whence the fine arts have 
iſſued, and where their moſt magnificient 
maſter- pieces are depoſited, will preſent o- 
ther objects to your view. There you will 
admire a city, which, according to the re- 
mark of a portugueſe, ſhould only be ſhewn on 
Sundays, it is ſo handſome and beautifully 
decorated. You will every where trace the 
| ſplendour and elegance of the family of 
| Medici, inſcribed in the annals of taſte as 
the reſtorers of the fine arts. 
| Leghorn is a well-inhabited ſea-port, of 
great advantage to Tuſcany. Piſa always 
Fas men of learning, on every ſubject, in 
its ſchools. Sienna, remarkable for the 
purity of its air and language, will intereſt 
you in a very ſingular manner. Parma, 
placed in the midſt of fertile paſtures, will 
ſhew you a theatre which can contain four- 
teen thouſand people, and where every 
one can hear what is ſaid, though ſpoken 
in a whiſper... Placentia will appear to you 
worthy of the name it bears, as its delight- 
5 ſituation muſt captivate every tra- 
veller. 


You 
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Vou will not forget Modena, as it is the 
country of the famous Muratori, and a 
city celebrated for the name which it has 
given to its ſovereigns. 

You will find at Milan the ſecond church 
in Italy, for ſwe and beauty: more than 
a thouſand marble ſtatues decorate its out- 
fide, and it would be a maſter-piece, if it 
had a proportionable front. The ſociety 
of its inhabitants 1s quite agreeable ever 
lince it was beſieged by the French. They 
live there as they do in Paris, and every 
thing, even to the. hoſpitals and church- 
yards, preſents an air of ſplendour, The 
Ambroſian Library muſt engage the curi- 
ous; and the Ambroſian Ritual no leſs 
engage the churchman, who wiſhes to 
know the uſages of the church, as well as 
thoſe of antiquity. | 

The Boromean Iſles will next attract 
your curioſity, flom the accounts you muſt 

ave had of them. Placed in the middle 
of a delightful lake, they preſent to your 
view whatever is magnificent or gay in 

dens. 

Genoa will prove to you that it is truly 
ſuperb in its churches and palaces, There 
you will ſee a port famous for its com- 
merce, and the refort of ſtrangers. You 
will ſee a Doge changed almoſt as often as 
the ſuperiors of communities, and with 
ſcarce any greater authority. F 

| An 
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And laſtly Turin, the reſidence of a 
court where the virtues have long inha- 
bited, will charm you with the regularity 
of its buildings, the beauty of its ſquares, 
the ſtraightneis of its ſtreets, and the ſpirit 
of the people; and there you will agreea- 
bly finiſh your journey. , 

| have been juſt making the tour of 
Italy, moſt rapidly and at little expence, 
as you fee, to invite you to it in reality ;— 
tis fufficient to ſketch paintings to ſuch a 
maſter as you. | 

I make no mention of our morals to 
you; they are not more corrupt than 
among other people, let malice fay what it 
will; they vary only their ſhades according 
to the difference of the governments. The 
Roman does not reſemble the Genoeſe, nor 
the Venetian the Neapolitan ; but you may 
fay of Italy as of the whole world, that, 
with ſome little diſtinctions, it is here as it 
is there, a litile good and a little bad. 

I do not attempt to prejudice you in fa- 
vour of the agreeableneſs of the Italians, 
nor of their love of the arts and ſciences:: 
you will very ſoon perceive it when you 
come among them; you of all men, with 
whom one is delighted to converſe, and to 
whom it will always be a pleafure to fay 
that one is his moſt humble and moſt obe- 
Aient ſervant. | 

I have taken the opportunity of a leifure 
moment to give you ſome idea of my 

country; 
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country; it is only a coarſe daubing, which 
in another hand would have been a beau- 
tiful miniature: the ſubject deſerves it, 
but my pencil is not ſufficiently delicate for 
the execution. 


Rome, 12 Nov. 1756. 


SS AER SPARE SN A SAS AS AR. 
LNA A. 
TO ONE OF HIS SISTERS. 


HE loſs which we have had of ſo 
- many relations and friends, my dear 
Silter, declares to us that this life is only 
borrowed, and that God alone eſſentially 
poſſeſſeth immortality. What ought to be 
our comfort is, that we ſhall be reunited 
in, if we attach onrſelves conſtantly to, 
him. | 

The troubles you ſpeak of ought to be 
more precious than. pleafures, if you have 
faith. Calvary is in this world the proper 
place for a Chriſtian, and if he mounts 
upon Tabor, it is only for an inſtant. 

My health continues with its uſual vi- 
gour, becaufe I neither live too fparing nor 
too full; ſometimes my ſtomach inclines 
to be ſick, but I tell it that T have not lei- 
ſure, and it leaves me in quiet. Study ab- 
ſorbs thoſe trifling inconveniencies which 
mankind complain of ſo Ty. It 

Olten 
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often happens that we are indiſpoſed, thro” 
idleneſs ;,—many women are ſick, without 
knowing where their complaint lies, be- 
cauſe they have nothing to do :—they are 
tired of being too well, and this ſatiety is 
oppreſſive to people of faſhion. 

I am very glad to have ſuch good ac- 
counts of little Michael. It is a plant which 
will produce excellent fruit, if carefully 
cultivated. All depends upon a happy cul- 
ture; we become every thing or nothing, 
according to the education we receive. 

You regret that we do not ſee one ano- 
ther ; but neither our figures nor our words 
form. our friendſhip. Provided our affec- 
tions and thoughts unite us, what ſignifies 
our perſons being at a great diſtance ? 
When we love one another in God, we 
ſee one another always, for God is over 
all : he ought to be the centre of all our 
ſentiments, as he is of our ſouls. 

I embrace you moſt cordially, and am 
ſenſible of the value of the letters you 
write to me ; they recall the memory of a 
father I knew but too little, and of a 
mother whoſe life was a conſtant leſſon af 
virtue. I have never failed to remember 
them at the altar, nor my dear ſiſter, to 
whom I am beyond all expreſſion, 

A moſt humble and affectionate, &c. 


LET- 
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. EY W; 
LETTER IV. 


TO MONSIGNOR BOUGET, PRIVATE 
CHAMBERLAIN TO HIS HOLINESS, 


My Lord, 


Will not fail to attend your kind invi- 

tation, as from one in whom ſenſe, 
knowledge and gaiety are happily united, 
If ever melancholy comes to lay hold of 
me, I will court your agreeable converſa- 
tion, of which Benedict XIV. fo well knew 
the value, and which would have made 
the ſame impreſſion upon Saul, as David's 
harp. You have a talent for narration ſo 
rapid and engaging, that even trifles, from 
the turn you give them, become matter 
of ſolid converſation. 

It is a long time ſince we met at Mount- 
Trinity, Our fathers the French minims 
deſerve to have frequent viſits paid to 
them; it is impoſſible to be too ſtrong] 
attached to them, when they love bot 
ſcience and ſociety ; and this attachment 
grows the ſtronger when you are with them. 
When you come to ſee me, I will ſhew 
you my refleCtions upon a caſe in which 
you are intereſted. There are of all kinds 
in the Holy Office, ſome to make us laugh, 

"IE and 
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and others to make us cry; but don't be 


afraid, I ſhall not read of the melancho- 
ly kind to you. The great art in being 
well with ſociety, is to ſerve every one ac- 
cording to their taſte. 

Gaiety is the true medicine for the ſtu- 
dious ; the mind and heart ſhould be di- 
lated, when it has been contrãcted by ob- 
{tinate toil. Bloſſoming is as neceſſary to 
the human mind as to trees, to make 1t 
recover its verdure, and flourith ; but there 
are people like roſe-trees without flowers, 


who preſent nothing to your view but bark - 


and prickles. When I meet ſuch, I do not 
ſpeak a word, but pals by as quick as poſ- 
ibly I can, for fear of being ſtung. 

Gaiety retards old age, there 1s always 
a reviving freſhneſs which accompanies 
gaiety, inſtead of the pale wrinkles that 
are the produce of cares. 

Benedict XIV. would not enjoy ſuch 
good health, if he were not always gay;— 
he lays down his pen to give vent to ſome 
bon mots, and reſumes it without ever being 

fatigued. | oh 

'ou are in the right to graft the Italian 
aiety upon the French; it is the way to 
ſive to a hundred. That you may do fo 
I fincetely wiſh, for I am more than I can 
tell, | | + , 
Tour moſt humble, &c. 
LE T- 
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C ²˙ AA CRE REXEXE EOS IE 
LETTER V. 


TO THE MOST REVEREND ABBE OF MONTE 
| CASSINO. 


MosTRev.S1s, 


FJ OU do me too much honour in con- 
'L ſulting me about the dates of your 
two manuſcripts. I believe them to be of 
the ninth century, by comparing the cha- 
racters in which they are written, with 
thoſe of that age; and beſides, there is 
one of our Authors cited who hved at that 
time, whom few people know, and whoſe 
fragments upon the ſervice of the Maſs 
It is very generous in you to take the 
feeble lights of a little Franciſcan upon 
that ſubject, while you are the Chief of an 
Order perfectly verſed in antiquity, and 
which has given the moſt ſhining and ho- 
nourable proofs of it, in all parts of the 
world. 

We ſhould be great triflers, were it not 
for the Benedictines, ſaid Innocent XI. 
(Odeſcalchi). Beſides their being an ho- 
nour to the Holy Sce, and the different 
churches ſor whole ages, they have been 
the fathers and preſervers of hiſtory, It 
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is with them that Monarchs have found 
their moſt auguſt and intereſting titles; 
and ſcience and faith have been uninter- 
ruptedly preſerved among them, while the 
thickeſt clouds of ignorance ſeemed to 
overſhade the univerſe. Though rich and 
3 they have never been ſeen cabal- 
ing in kingdoms, nor meddling in in- 
trigues that could be hurtful; on the con- 
wy they have proved of great aſſiſtance 
to ſtates; and we may ſay, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the wealth and honours they 
have received, public gratitude has ſtill 
left them unpaid. | 

If I can anſwer your intentions, I will 
moſt willingly go to that famous retreat 
which has produced a world of ſaints and 
tearned men. It would ſeem, that on 
treading the ground which theſe great men 
inhabited, one partakes of their merits. 

It is impoſſible to add to the profound 


reſpe& with which I am, &c. 
Rome, 5 March, 1748. 


CCC 
LETTER VI. 
TO MR. STUART, A SCOTCHMAN. 


Have followed you in idea, my deareſt 
Sir, both by ſea, and upon the Thames. 
As long as my travels in England are ey 
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the populace will not inſult me; whereas, 
were | to appear there in perſon, and in my 
religious habit, God knows how they might 
treat me, You muſt allow that the Popes 
are good ſort of men; for were they to 
make repriſals, they would inſiſt that every 
Prieſt and Monk ſhould have leave to en- 
ter London in their habits, or that no Eng- 
liſhman ſhould be received into Rome. And 
who would ſuffer moſt : You in the firſt 


place, my dear Sir, who love to viſit Ita- 


ly from time to time; but I proteſt to you, 
I ſhould be ſtill more mortified than you, 
for I am moſt ſincerely attached to the 


Engliſh nation, and have received bothplea- 


ſure and advantage from the converſation 
of its inhabitants, who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by their zeal for the culture of arts 
and ſciences. I am delighted with your 
famous poets and your eminent philoſo- 
phers; in converſing with them I find 
within me a certain elevation of mind; 
methinks I grow ſublime, and perceive the 
world, beneath me. I ſometimes make 
nocturnal viſits to Newton, and at a time 
when all nature ſleeps, I wake to read and 
admire him. No one like him ever united 
ſimplicity with ſcience. His character and ge- 
nius were ſuperior to pride and oſtentation. 
I conclude, that at your return you will 
bring me the little manuſcript of Berke- 
ley's, that illuſtrious wrong- head, who 
imagined there was nothing really ma- 
| terial 
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is with them that Monarchs have found 
their moſt auguſt and intereſting titles; 
and ſcience and faith have been uninter- 
ruptedly preſerved among them, while the 
thickeſt clouds of ignorance ſeemed to 
overſhade the univerſe. Though rich and 
8 they have never been ſeen cabal- 
ing in kingdoms, nor meddling in in- 
trigues that could be hurtful; on the con- 
11 they have proved of great aſſiſtance 
to ſtates; and we may ſay, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the wealth and honours they 
have received, public gratitude has ſtil! 
left them unpaid. | 

If I can anſwer your intentions, I will 
moſt willingly go to that famous retreat 
which has produced a world of ſaints and 
tearned men. It would ſeem, that on 
treading the ground which theſe great men 
inhabited, one partakes of their merits. 

It is impoſſible to add to the profound 


reſ with which I am, &c. 
= 5 March, 1748. 


G ELLE ELLE CLE EELEY 
LETTER VI. 
TO MR. STUART, A SCOTCHMAN. 


Have followed you in idea, my deareſt 
Sir, both by ſea, and upon the Thames. 
As long as my travels in England are ew, 
, tne 


—! 
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the populace will not inſult me; whereas, 
were I to appear there in perſon, and in my 
religious habit, God knows how they might 
treat me. You muſt allow that the Popes 
are good ſort of men; for were they to 
make repriſals, they would inſiſt that every 
Prieſt and Monk ſhould have leave to en- 
ter London in their habits, or that no Eng- 
liſhman ſhould be received into Rome. And 
who would ſuffer moſt : You in the firſt 

lace, my dear Sir, who love to viſit Ita- 
y from time to time; but I proteſt to you, 
I ſhould be ftill more mortified than you, 
for I am moſt ſincerely attached to the 


Engliſh nation, and have received bothplea- 


ſure and advantage from the converſation 
of its inhabitants, who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by their zeal for the culture of arts 
and ſciences. I am delighted with your 
famous poets and your eminent philoſo- 
phers; in converſing with them I find 
within me a certain elevation of mind; 
methinks I grow ſublime, and perceive the 
world, beneath me. I ſometimes make 
nocturnal viſits to Newton, and at a time 
when all nature ſleeps, I wake to read and 
admire him. No one like him ever united 
ſimplicity with ſcience. His character and ge- 
nius were ſuperior to pride and oſtentation. 

I conclude, that at your return you will 
bring me the little manuſcript of Berke- 
ley's, that illuſtrious wrong-head, who 
imagined there was nothing really ma- 
Tf terial 
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terial in the world, and that all bodies were 
merely ideal. What a view would it ex- 
hibit of the human intellect, if the 
learned, who had hitherto - bewildered 
themſelves in the variety of opinions, 
ſhould at laſt find themſelves of one mind, 
and that this reaſon, which has ſo Jong 
remained incognito, fhould come at length 
to enlighten them with its beams! How 
ſurpriſed would they be, and at the fame 
time mortified, who had the vanity 
to imagine they were more than inſpired ! 
The world in all ages has been the fcene 
of diſputes and errors; 'and we ought to 
think ourſelves happy amidſt fo many 
clouds of contradiftion, to have ſuch an 
unerring light to lead us the right way: 
I ſpeak of the light of Revelation, which, 
in ſpite of all the efforts of infidelity, 
will. never be extinguiſhed. Religion, like 
the firmament, ſometimes may appear ob- 
. cure to us, but at the ſame time is not 
Teſs radiant. The paſſions and ſenſes are 

vapours which ſpring from the womb of 
our corruption, and intercept the rays of 
celeſtial truth; but the man who reflects, 
without being alarmed or aſtoniſhed, waits 
the return of a ferene and chearful ſky. 
We have ſeen the fogs raiſed by Celſus, 
Porphyry, Spinoſa, Collins, Bayle, &c. 
diſperſed, and we may be affured that 
thoſe of modern philo/ophy will ſhare the 
ſame fate. In every age ſome ſingular 
men 


*** 
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men have appeared, who ſometimes by 
violence, and ſometimes. by, fanaticiſm 
ſeemed to threaten the annihilation of 
Chriſtianity ; but they have paſſed away 
like thoſe tempeſts which only ſerve to 
ſhow the face of heaven more bright and 
ſerene, | 

Itis for want of principles of ſolid know- 
ledge that ſome men are dazzled by ſophiſ- 
try; and the moſt trivial objections appear 
unanſwerable to the ignorant. In religion, 
every thing 1s united and, combined , and 
the moment we quit our hold of the leaſt 
truth, we find nothing but a dark abyſs; 
Such men, inſtead of concluding, from the 
view of the wonders they enjoy, that God 
can undoubtedly confer much greater hap- 
pineſs after this liſe, judge that the Divini- 
ty, all- powerful as he is, can go no further, 
and that this world is of courſe the ne plus 
ultra of his wiſdom and power. 

I ſhould be curious to ſee a work which 
could prove demonſtratively (and ſuch a 
one might be eaſily compoſed, provided 
the author wereacquainted with natural phi- 
loſophy and theology,) that the world, ſuch 


there can be no ſolution without religion. 
It is religion which can account to us for 
the immenſity of that heaven, of which the 
unbeliever cannot divine the uſe; for the 
miſeries which we ſuffer, of which the Phi- 
loſopher cannot aſſign the cauſe, for the 


growing 


as we ſee it, is a perfect riddle, of which- 


-— 
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rowing deſires which agitate us, and whoſe 
impetuoſity we cannot calm, 

We have frequently ſketched out theſe 
great ſubjects when we have diſcourſed fa- 
miliarly together, ſometimes at the Villa 
Borgheſe, and ſometimes at the Villa Ne- 
groni. That time is paſt, and a part of 
our lives with it, becauſe every thing 
paſſeth away, except the ſincere attach- 
ment with which I am with all my heart, 


My deareſt Sir, &c. 
Rowe, 13 May, 1748. 


LT. 


TO SIGNORA BAZARDI. 


12 you not to conſult me about the 
religious ſtate, which your ſon propoſes 
to embrace. If I tell you that he cannot do 
better, you will believe it to be the inte- 
reſted language of a man ſpeaking in fa- 
vour of his Order: if I anſwer on the con- 
trary, that he had better not think of it, 
you will conclude it is the advice of a Friar 


diſguſted with his ſituation, or convinced 
that the monaſtic life is a life of miſery. 1 
will not therefore ſay either Yes, or No.— 
Every object has two faces; you ſhould 
endeavour to diſcover and adopt that 
which is beſt. ö 


If 
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If I foreſaw that a candidate would be- 
come eminent either in learning or piety, I 
would employ every effort to determine 
him ; but when I do not know what may 
happen, I am extremely reſerved, and ne- 
ver adviſed any one to become a Friar, 


I have the honour to be, &c. 


Rome, 13th May, 1748. 


{RCA IOC I N M. 0 CHO INI KOH NI WEI 
LETTER VIII. | 
TO THE PRELATE CERATI. 


1 not pardon your depriving the 
Public of a multitude of anecdotes 
which are familiar to you, and which, if 
collected, would prove extremely intereſt- 
ing. Heaceforth when I ſee you, I will. 
take my pencil and write. hat would 
become of Science, were all the learned to 
purſue your plan ? Converſation might be 
brilliant, but reading would not be ſo by 

any means. | 
Monſignor Cerati ought to think, that 
while he ſpeaks, he is only uſeful to thoſe 
who are about him ; but if he would write, 
he may prove of ſervice to the moſt diſtant. 
A good book becomes the patrimony of 
the whole world, and equally finds its way 
to 
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to the Ruſſian and the Italian. The Pope 
ought to oblige you, under pain of excom- 
munication, to give the Public by means of 
the. Preſs, all the knowledge which you 
now withhold. from them. But perhaps, 
having ſeen. foreign countries, jou may 
have become ſuch a Tramontane, as to think 
of eluding the judgment of a Roman de- 
cree. Cardinal Porto Carrero ſaid to me 
lately, when ſpeaking of you, he bas ſeen a 
great deal, read a great deal, and retains eve- 
ry thing; but/that-will be of no uſe to us, be- 
cauſe he will carry his knowledge with him to 
the other world. | 

Too much has been written, and I am 
grieved when I reflect upon all the produc- 
tions which licentious ſpirits have brought 
forth; but we ſhall never think that too 


much can be wrote, if the writers were to 


produce the excellent things! which you 
know. As for me, I will have it printed, 


that they cannot admire you toe much, nor 


repeat too often how much 
| have the honour to be, & c. 


LET. 
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e e e 
TO THE MARQUIS CLERICT, A MILANESE. 


- 
4 * 
* 


LLOW me to inform you, that Jac- 

ques Piovi is in the greateſt miſery. 
I do not acquaint you with his being one 
of the Pope's ſoldiers, for that would be 
a poor title of recommendation to an 
Auſtrian Officer: but I remind you of his 
having fix children; that he has kept his 
bed theſe nine months, and laſtly, that he is 
your godſon. 

Generoſity, which chiefly marks your 
character, and which only ſeeks opportuni- 
ties of giving, has here an opportunity of 
being gratified, If you were one of thoſe 
ordinary ſouls who never oblige but with 
reluctance, I ſhould not think of impor- 
tuning you. I do not love to obtain be- 
nefits by force; I wiſh them to flow freely 
from their ſource, and to have their princi- 
ple in magnanimity. * 

I think I ſee you ſmile at the different 
complexion of this letter from thoſe daily 
written to you by the gentlemen of your 
own profeſſion, The ſignature of Frere 
Ganganelli can have no other merit-in your 
eyes, except that of ſhowing with what 
profound reſpeci 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
Rowe, gth Sept. 1748. 


Vor. I. 


E LE T- 
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LET DER: 


TO. MADAM. 


RUE devotion, Madam, neither 
conſiſts in a careleſs air, nor in a 
brown habit. Moſt votaries imagine, tho' 
I don't know why, that cloaths of a dark 
colour pleaſe the celeſtial beings more than 
thoſe of a lighter and more lively hue 
yet we find the angels are always painted 
either in white ar blue. I do not love 
piety which proclaims itſelf ; modeſty does 
not depend upon colours; if it be decent 
in dreſs and manner, it is what it really 
ought to be. TI 
Obſerve, moreover, that the lady who 
talks ſcandal in an aſſembly, or appears 
peeviſh, or in an ill humour againſt man- 
ind, is moſt frequently dreſſed in brown. 
Singularity is fo little allied to true devotion, 
that we are ordered in the Goſpel to waſh 
our faces. when we faſt, that we may not 
appear remarkable. | 
I am therefore of öpinion, Madam, that 
you ſhould make no alteration in the form 
or colour of your dreſs. Let your heart be 
directed to God, and all your actions re- 
late to him; and that is the ſum of reli- 


ion. | 
5 The 
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The world would not have ridiculed 
religion ſo much, had not its votaries given 
room for it. Almoſt always inflamed 
with bitter zeal, they are never fatisfied 
except with themſelves; and they Would 
have every one ſubmit to their whims, be- 


cauſe their piety is often the effect only of 
caprice. 


tient, gentle and humble; er e Ha 
ill, never ſplenetick, and conceals when 
he carmot excuſe the faults of his neigh- 
bour — Every truly pious perſon laughs 
with thoſe that laugh, and weeps with t 

that weep, according to the advice of St. 


Paul, to be wiſe with ſoberneſs, becauſe there 
ſhould be temperance in all things. 


In fine, true devotion is charity, and 
without it nothing we can do is of uſe 
to ſalvation. Falſe devotees do little leſs 
injury to the cauſe of religion, than the 
openly prophane. Always ready to kin- 
dle againſt thoſe who do not agree with 
them in their humours and opinions, they 
have a reſtleſs, impetuous, perſecuting 
zeal, and are commonly either fanatical or 
ſuperſtitious, hypocrites or ignorant. Jeſus 
Chriſt does not ** them in the Goſpel, 
that he may teach us to be on our guard 
againſt them. | 

When you find, Madam, that there is 
neither rancour in Jour heart, nor pride 
in your mind, nor ſingularity in your ac- 

E 2 | tions 


Every perſon who is truly pious, is pa- 4-- 
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tions, and that you obſerve the precepts of 
God and his church without affectation or 
trifling, you may then believe you are in 
the way of ſalvation. 8 2 

Above all things, make your domeſticks 
happy by abſtaining from tormenting them. 
They are counterparts of ourſelves, and 
we ſhould conſtanily lighten their yoke ; 
the way to be well ſerved, is to have al- 
ways a ſerene countenance, True piety is 
at all times tranquil, while falſe devotion is 
inceſſantly varying. 

Support your nieces according to their 
rank, but do not exact of them to do pre- 
ciſely as you do, becauſe you have a par- 
ticular turn for mortification. 

This article would require a whole let- 
ter. Young people are often diſguſted 
with piety, becauſe too great perfection is 
required; and works of penitence eyen 
tire ourſelves, when they are not moderate, 
The common way of life is the moſt cer- 
tain, though perhaps not the moſt perfect : 
—it is being too violent, to forbid all vi- 
ſiting and relaxation. Take care that 
your ghoſtly Father be not too myſtical, 
and that his inſtructions do not end in 
making you ſcrupulous, rather than a good 
Chriſtian, 4 

Does piety require us to be ſelf-tormen- 
tors? Religion teacheth us what we ſhould 
do, and what we ought to believe; and 
there can be no better inſtructor than the 
n Soſpel. 
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Goſpel. Mingle ſolitude with ſociety, 
and get acquainted with ſuch only as will 
neither lead you to melancholy, nor to diſ- 
ſipation | 

Vary your reading. There are ſome books 
for recreation, which may ſucceed the more 
ſerious, St. Paul, in giving rules for de- 
cent converſation, permits us to ſay things 
that are chearful and agreeable ; quecum- 

amabilia. 

It were to ſerve God like a ſlave, to ima- 
gine we are always offending. The Yoke 
of the Lord is eaſy and his burden is light, 


thou wilt ; becauſe then you will do _— 
but what is agreeable to him, and you wi 
act with reſpect to him, as a ſon towards a 
father whom he loves. 1 

Above all things, be charitable; and the 
more ſo, as you are in a ſituation to aſſiſt 
the poor. Religion has humanity for a 
baſis, and they who are not charitable can- 
not be Chriſtians. 

I do not by any means adviſe you to 
give to communities; beſides that they do 
not want it, it is not juſt to impoveriſh fa- 
milies to enrich them. There is a conti- 
nual outcry againſt the rapaciouſneſs of 
Monks, and you ſhould not give occaſion 
for new complaints upon that ſubject. Our 
reputation ought to be our greateſt riches, 
which ſhould be founded on diſintereſted- 
neſs, and the practice of every virtue. 

E 3 Although 


9 


Love God, ſays St. Auguſtine, and do what . 


* 
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Although a friend to my profeſſion, I 
ſhall never engage any one to make pre- 
ſents to us; nor perſuade any body to be- 
come a Monk : I d:ead giving room for re- 
proach and repentance, as I dread tiring 
you, ſhuuld J prolong this epiſtle, which 
as no other merit in my eyes, than the 
opportunity it procures me of atluring you 
of the reſpect with which I have the ho- 


nour to be, Madam, &c. 
Rome, 2 January, 1749. — 


NN eee 


e 
TO THE REV. FATHER***, A FRANCISCAN 
| FRIAR 

My pear FRIEND, | 
OR three days together I have been 
ſcribling over alt that you ſeem to 
deſire. I have endeavoured to introduce 
into this diſcourſe, the pathetic, the ſub- 
lime, the ſimple, and the moderate, ſo as to 
have where-withal to pleaſe different taſtes, 
You muſt endeavour not only to learn it 
well, but to pronounce it well; - not mere- 
ly for yourſelf, but likewiſe for yagſhear- 
ers who will be both numerous and reſ- 

pectable. ; | 
This little work will ſavour of haſte, but 
then it will have the more fire. My ima- 
gination kindles like a Vulcano, when [ 
am exceedingly hurried ; I collect all my 
ideas, thoughts, perceptions, and ſenti- 
| | ments, 
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ments, and the whole together bubbles in 
my head and upon my paper, moſt ſur- 
priſingly. | | | 

Notwithſtanding the warmth which you 
will find in this production, I have arrang- 
ed it as well as I could. I ſhall be ſatiſ- 
fied with it, if you are ſatisfied, aad I muſt 
earneſtly wiſh it. | 
The war burns more fiercely than ever, 
and they wiite me from Flanders that the 
towns fall like tiles in a ſtorm. God ſend 
the French may always prove conquerors! 
You know how much I love that nation, 
and how much I intereſt mytelf in its ſuc- 
ceſs. I ſhould certainly have been boin 


in France: —it is the turn of my heart ane 


mind which makes me think ſo. 

Do not tell any one that you have heard 
from me. The Monks are accute, and 
they will ſuſpect that your diſcourſe came 
from me, if you by any means recal me 
to their remembrance. 

I am always wrapt, up in my oon 
thoughts, which are 7 10 open or reſetved, 
according to the work which Providence 
impoſes upon me, or accident produces. 
My day is often an untelligible chaos; 
—] muſt paſs from one taſk to anothe-: 
and theſe extravagancies are more un:tke 
than white is to black, or day to night, I 
then throw myſelf into the vortex of the 
Brothernood, talking and laughing ab hoc 
& ab hac, becauſe I muſt renew my exiſt- 


oat ence, 
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ence, I am ſo much exhauſted. I fre- 
quently leave the old folks to chat with the 
young ones, where we joke like children : 

it is the beſt way of refreſhing ourſelves 
after quitting deep ſtudy, and it was the 
method of the celebrated Muratori. 

Adieu! Love me, becauſe you ought, 
ſince I am, as I have been, and always 
ſhall be, your beſt friend. 


From the Convent of the HoLy ArosTLEs. 


XK ARRAY. SF AREA PRARREX 


LETTER XII. 
TO A CANON OF OSIMO. 


SIR, 


ELIGION ſhut up in the boſom of 
God from all eternity, produced it- 
ſelf the moment that the univerſe ſprung 
from nothing, and came to repoſe itſelf in 
. the heart of Adam. There was the firſt 
temple upon earth; and it is from thence 
that the moſt fervent defires are continu- 
ally exhaled towards heaven. Eve, form- 
ed in innocence as well as her huſband, 

rtook of the ineſtimable advantage of 
blefling every inftant the Author of their 
being. The birds united their warblings, and 
all Nature applauded the heavenly concert. 

Such was religion, and ſuch its worſhip, 
till fin came into the world to ſtain its pu- 
rity ;—then innocence fled away, and Pe- 
nitence 
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nitence endeavoured to ſupply its place. 
Adam, baniſhed from an earthly paradice, 
found no longer any thing but briars and 
thorns, where he had formerly gathered 
the faireſt flowers and moſt excellent 
fruits. | 

The juſt Abel offered his own heart as 
a burnt-offering to God, and ſealed with 
his blood the love which he had for truth 
and juſtice. Noah, Lot, Abraham, Iſaac, 
and Jacob, ſerved as guides to one ano- 
ther in obſerving the Law of Nature, as 
the only religion which at that time was 
pleaſing in the ſight of God. 

Moſes appeared like a new ſtar ſeen 
ſhining upon Mount Sinai, at the fide of 
the ſun of J uſtice ; and the ten command- 
ments were given him to be obeyed with- 
out any Alteration, Thunder was the ex- 
ternal ſign of this new alliance, and the 
Jewiſh people became the depoſitory of 
a law written by Wiſdom itſelf. | 

Notwithſtanding the zeal of Moſes and 
Joſhua, and all the leaders of the people 
of God, the Chriſtian religion alone could 
produce worſhippers in ſpirit and in truth. 
Every thing which was eileemed holy be- 
fore that time, already belonged to it; and 
when it was preſented to the world pro- 
ceeding from the Incarnate word, it was 
eſtabliſhed on the ruins of Judaiſm, like 
a beloved daughter, filia delefa, and it 
changed the face of the whole world. 


E 5 | Wicked 
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Wicked deſires were forbidden, as well 
as wicked actions, and the pureſt and moſt 
ſublime virtues ſprung from the blood of 
a multitude of Martyrs, ks at 

'The Church ſucceeded the Synagogue, 
and the Apoſtles who were its pillars, had 
ſucceſſors who were to tranſmit their office 
to the end of time. According to that 
heavenly plan, and this divine ceconomy, 
the ſubſtance ſucceeded to the ſhadow ; 
for the old law was only the type of Jeſus 
Chriſt; and the evidence of it after death, 
will be the recompence of faith. God will 
be ſeen as he is, and the faithful will reſt 
\ eternally with him, 

Behold in what manner you ſhould ſet 
out in your work upon religion go to 
its ſource, and ſhew its excellence; aſcend 
with it to heaven, from whence it deſcend- 
ed, and whither it will return. 

Religion will never be perfectly eſta- 
bliſned till it has no other principle but 
charity; for neither knowledge nor ex- 
terior magnificence conſtitute its merit, 
but the love of God alone. It is the baſis 
of our worſhip, and if we are not perſuad- 
ed of this truth, we are only the images of 
virtue. 55s 

I conſider religion as a chain, of which 
God is the firſt link, and which reacheth 
to eternity. Without this tie every thing 
is diſſolved and overthrown ; — men are 


creatures only deſerving of e 
| e 
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the univerſe not worth our attention ; for 
it is neither the ſun nor the earth that makes 
its merit, but the glory of being a part of 
the Supreme Being ; and accoraing to the 
words of the Apoſtles, to ſubſiſt only in 
Jeſus Chriſt. Omnia per ipſum & in 106 
conſtant. 

Take care that there is nothing in your 
work which is unworthy of your ſubjeR ; 
and when you meet in your way ſome fa- 
mous unbeliever, or celebrated herefiarch, 
overthrow him with the courage which 
truth inſpires, but without virulence or 

oſtentation. 

It is ſo agreeable to ſupport the cauſe f 
a religion which has united every teſti- 
mony .of heaven and earth in its fa- 
vour, that it ſhould not be defended but 
with moderation. Flights of genius have 
nothing in common with truth. I is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew religion ſuch as it is, ſaid the 

holy Charles BorromeE, ts make the neceſſity 
of it be known. Men who would give up 

: religion, muſt either be reduced to eat 
acorns, or return to their original ſtate of 
violence and war. | 
have ſtudied religion more than forty- 
five years, and am always more and more 
ſtruck with it. It is too elevated to be of 
human invention, although the wicked ſay 
i is. Fill your mind with the ſpirit of 
God before you begin to write, that you 
may not make uſe of vain words, Where 


the 
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the heart is not perfectly conſenting with 
the pen which expreſleth holy truths, it is 
ſeldom that the reader can be affected. 
Penetrate their ſouls with the ſame ſpirit 
which God himſelf brought upon earth, 
and your book will produce wonderful 
effects. 
What has made The Imitation of Jeſus 
Chriſt ſo valuable and affecting, is, that 
the author (Gerſen, Abbe of Verceil in 
Italy) has transfuſed into it all that holy 
charity with which he himſelf was divinely 
animated. | 
Gerſon is commonly confounded with 
Gerfen : nevertheleſs it is eaſy to prove, 
that neither Gerſon nor Thomas a Kempis 
| were the authors of that matchleſs book; 
and this I own gives me infinite pleaſure, 
| becauſe I am delighted with the thought 
of ſuch an excellent work being wrote by 
an Italian. There is an evident proof in 
the fifth chapter of the fourth book, that 
it was not a Frenchman who wrote Thr 
Imitation. It is there expreſſed, that the 
prieſt cloathed in his ſacerdotal habit carries 
the croſs of Jeſus Chriſt before him ; now 
all the world knows, that the chaſubles in 
France differ from thoſe in Italy, in this, 
that they have the croſs upon their backs; 
but I will not write a deſſertation, being 


content to aſſure you that I am, &c. 
Rome, 6th Feb. 1749. L E T- 


+ Chaſubles are a kind of copes which the Prieſts 
wear at Maſs. 
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CLEMENT xv, 4 
LETTER I: 
TO COUNT ALGAROTTI. 


IHE pope is always great, and al- 
. by his bon mots. 


He ſaid the other day, that he always loved 


you, and it would be a great pleaſure to him 
to ſee you again. He ſpeaks of the kin 


of Pruſſia with admiration ; and it mul 


be owned that he 1s a monarch whoſe hiſto- 
ry will make one of the nobleſt monuments 
of the eighteenth century. Confels that I 
am very generous,. for he laughs at the 
court of Rome and the monks, as much 
as (ible. . Wy, 7 797 

our laſt letter is full of philoſophy ;— 
I have ſhewn it to our common friends, 
who find in it the fire of Italy, with the 


phlegm of Germany. This mixture works 
wonders in the eyes of men of ſenſe and 


enius. | . 
: Cardinal Quirini will not be ſatisfied 
without having you ſome time at Breſcia ; 
he told me one day, that he would invite 
you to come and conſecrate his library; 
1e is enriching it as much as he can, 
doubtleſs that it may be worthy of you. 
You will enliven Bologna when you re- 
turn; the muſes are not aſleep, but they 
are 
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are not ſo animated as they were formerly; 
ſuch a ſpirit as yours is wanted to electrify 
the Academicans. | | 

Rome does not make me forget that 
town where I paſſed ſo much time. The 
remembrance of the learned men I knew 
there, renders it always preſent, If the 
will of the pontiff did not keep me tied 
here, I — willingly go and end my 
days there, ſeeing nothing in the career 
which I have to paſs, that can be more 
agreeable or more advantageous. I ſhould 
poſſeſs myſelf, and be perfectly content, 
though it be but a very ſmall poſſeſſion. 
The domain of my knowledge is of ſo 
little extent, that by reducing myſelf with- 
in my own ſphere, I am confined to the 
- ſimpleſt mediocrity. 

Natural philoſophy tells me from time to 
time, that I neglect her ; — I anſwer, I am 
a greater loſer than you. But what would 
you have me do ? Theology is become my 
ſovereign, and I muſt obey her without 
reſerve. They who donot know her, ſup- 
poſe her to be a chimera, or an idol; but 
for me, who conſider her under every re- 
lation, and in her whole extent, I acknow- 
ledge her to be the true light of the ſoul, 
and the life of the elect. Nothing that 
flows from God, nothing that he ſays, no- 
thing that relates to him, can be trifling 
or indifferent. There is no harm in my 
preaching to a philoſopher who does not 

| com- 
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commonly go to church, and whoſe re- 
ſidence at Potzdam has not ſanctified him. 

There are three men of you there, whoſe 
talents would be of great ſervice to religi- 
on, if you would change their direction.— 
You, Monſ. Voltaire, and Monſ. Mauper- 
tuis ; but that is not the ton of the preſent 
age, and you will be in the faſhion. 

In expectation of this miracle, which 
God can bring about ſome time or another, 
although there is little appearance of it, I 
have the honour to be with the higheſt re- 
ſpect, &c. 


FOR fe fee eo aber pri OH 


LETTER XIV. 
TO THE ABBE LAM. 


1 Would gladly reviſit Freſcati, that de- 


lightfal dwelling, where the multitude 
of jets q eau ſhooting up towards heaven 
without interruption, 1s a lively image of 
the elevation and humiliation of weak mor- 
tals.—I have tired my limbs and my eyes 
by walking and obſerving them. The 
country is not agreeable but as we open 
the two great books of botany and aſtro- 
nomy ; the one under our feet, the other 
over our heads, 
It is wonderful to obſerve how the ſoul 
is elevated one moment to a ſtar, and the 


next 
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next falls down to a grain of ſand; how 
it expands over the e of the hea- 
vens, and how it ſhrinks back upon itſelf; 
how it analyſes the light, anatomiſes an in- 
ſe& ; how inceſſant areits wiſhes, yet how 
limited its faculties! We may ſay then 
with Dante, That the ſoul is the greateſt won- 
der of the univer ſe. 

The ſtudy of nature is neceſſary to 
know the Author of Nature; and the 
great Newton ſaid, that an aſtronomer or 
anatomiſt abſolutely could not be an 
atheiſt. The air is not perceivable, al- 
though we every where feel its influence; 
it is an image of God himſelf, who, though 
inviſible, informs us every inſtant of his 
preſence and action. 

I have recovered a new life in the coun- 
try to dedicate it more than ever to buſi- 
neſs. One of the ancients ſaid, that death 
ſhould find an emperor ſtanding ; and ! 
add, that he ſhould find a counſellor of 
the holy office with his pen in his hand. 
You will allow that I have not placed my- 
ſelf amiſs. | 

That laſt moment is approaching every 
inſtant, and time is almoſt nothing. The 
paſt, the preſent, and the future are fo 
near each other, that one has not leiſure to 
diſtinguiſh them. The year has ſcarce be- 
gun its courſe when it is at an end. 

have never wrote a ſingle word, nor 
made a ſingle comma, without looking 


upon 
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upon it as apoint cut off from my life, This 
manner of thinking is the beſt means of 
driving away Ambition ; but I do not be- 
lieve that ſhe will ever come to knock at 
my gate. I deſpiſe Fortune too much for 
her to make me any advances, 

But it is a ſingular good fortune that I 
can aſſure you of all the attachment with 
which I am, &c. 

Rome, 12th Oct. 1749, 


LETTER XV. 


TO A CARMELITE NUN, 


T E 1 my reverend Mother, that 

God Almighty has preferred mountains 
as the propereſt places for diſplaying his 
glory and his mercy. I ſee by the Scrip- 
tures, that mount Sinai, Mount Tabor, 
the Mount of Olives, and Mount Calvary, 
were the moſt priviledged ſpots in the 
world, on account of the miracles which 
were wrought there: and I ſee in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Church, Mount Caſſino and 
Mount Carmel as the ſource of two reli- 
gious Orders, who do honour to religion 
by their penitence. 

Holy Thereſa, your illuſtrious Refor- 


matrix, is one of the greateſt ſouls that 
God 
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God hath railed up for the good of Chriſ- 
tianity : a parent for the Church for her 
knowledge and writings; and a model of 
penitence by her auſterities. There is not 
a cloud which can in the leaſt obſcure her 
actions. Always with God to ſtudy him; 
always with the faithful to inſtruct them; 
and always in the iame degree of perfec- 
tion; ſhe is a prodigy of ſcience and of 
ſanctity. | 

Her works are not ſufficiently known ; 
—the beſt is undcubtedly the wonderful 
harmony which reigns among ſo many il- 
luſtrious females, to whom ſhe is a ſupport 
and model, 

You have no occaſion for any inſtruc- 
tions, my reverend Mother, but what have 
been given by this great Saint. She hath 
ſaid every thing, ſhe hath foreſeen every 
thing, and ſhe hath tauglit every thing, 
The Nuns cannot chooſe a better director ; 
and it is to her that they ſhould addreis 
themſelves, if their piety has none of thoſe 
too keen affections which hurt true devo- 
tion. 2 

Conſult holy Thereſa then, and not Bro- 
ther Ganganelli, who is the weakeſt per ſon 


I know. I can only glean after thoſe who 1 
have reaped a full harveſt; and all the t 
correſpondence that I can have with you, 0 
is to beg that you will be ſo good as to © 
pray for me. The pray ers of the Carme- Wt © 
lites are the moſt agreeable perfume which N 


Cal 
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can aſcend to the throne of God. But not 
to interrupt that ſilence any longer, which 
is preſcribed you, I ſhall content myſelf 
with adding to this letter the reſpect with 
which 1 ſhall be, all my life, 

| Your moſt humble, &c. 


At the Convent of the HoLyY ArosTLEs, 
ig June, 749. 


- ART TBE R- XVI. 
TO CARDINAL VALENTI, SECRETARY OP 


STATE. 


Mos r Eminent, 


HIS letter is the ſupplication of a 
poor Monk, who prays for a poor 
man, who 1s leſs than nothing in the eyes 
of ſuch a Lord as you; but a ſubject wor- 
thy of all your attention, if you look upon 
him with that Chriſtian ohiloſophy which 
places mankind on a level, and directs all 
your actions. | 

The ſubject in queſtion is Dominick 
Baldi, a domeſtic who has been long at- 
tached to your ſervice, and who has been 
diſmiſſed for a ſally of paſſion. As he 
comes from the place where I was born, 
and I know him to have a number of good 
qualities, eſpecially his ſingular attachment 
to 
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to you, I venture to ſupplicate you in his 
favour. 

My Lord, you have a great ſoul, and I 
am ſure of ſucceſs, if you will only hearken 
a little: =your heart will be my beſt inter- 
ceſſor with you. Men are not angels ;— 
ſervants have their faults, and ſo have their 
maſters. 

I ſhould have ſolicited this favour in 
perſon ; but probably I ſhould have been 
obliged to wait in an anti-chamber, on ac- 
count of the people and buſineſs which 
beſet you, and I have not time to loſe, 
There are ſo many burdens of every kind 
impoſed upon me, that I have need of all 
my courage not to fink under them, 

If you hearken to my prayer, my gra- 
titude ſhall be as laſting and extenſive, as 
the profound reſpect with which I am 

| our Eminence's 
moſt humble, &c. 
' Rowe, the iſt of the Month. 
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LETTER XVII. 


TO THE SAME. 


AM quite vain that an atom ſhould fix 
1 the attention of your Eminence, and 
that a poor wretch who had only ſuch a 
itiful recommendation as mine, ſhould 
. received again into your ſervice. This 
oodneis does you the more honour, as it 
. you to be a great man without pre- 
judices, that is to ſay, a phœnomenon. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
Rome, the 22d of the Month. | 


SIRE A AIR AI ASE IACSE. 


LETTER XVII. 


TO THE PRELATE CERATI. 


HAINED down by my profeſſion, 
tormented with buſineſs, and hur- 

ried away by the times, I cannot diſpoſe 
of my days ſo as to be able to join you. 
I am ſo much engaged, that I "aA only 
{x hours in the day. I wiſh to God that 
all thoſe whoſe time hangs heavy upon 
| their 
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their hands could make a preſent of their 
ſpare moments to me; not that I might 
lead a longer life, but that I might give 
myſelf up to ſtudy more at my eaſe, with- 
out the dread of becoming too contempla- 
tive. 

You are happy in being at Florence, 
where you have no court to make except 
to monuments, libraries, or learned men, 
and where there is no danger of being ill 
received. 

I will immediately ſend you the memo- 
rial you deſire; it ſhall be written with 
all poſſible moderation, becauſe it is con- 
formable with charity, and becauſe works 
written with paſhon, though they have 
truth on their ſide, do no ſort of good. 

In ſpite of all their elogies on the plea- 
ſures of, gardening, 1t is impoſlible for me 
to be fond of them; I know nothing but 
meadows and fields. When I have need of 
a walk, chance finds me a thouſand little 
charming paths where I exceedingly love 
to wander. 

The pope only diſcharges his duty, in 
vindicating the memory of Cardinal Nori. 
It would be cruel to declare a man a here- 
tie, becauſe he follows the opinions of 
the Auguſtines or Thomiſts; that is to 
ſay, doctrines ſolemnly approved by the 
Church; but when we are impelled by fa- 
naticiſm, we ſee nothing, and become deat 
to reaſon, 

The 


ELTWENT XW.::-$ 


The good biſhop of Spoletto ſtill enjoys 
excellent health; he writes to me with as 
much gaiety as if he were only twenty. He 
is like the pope (Benedict XIV.) who is 
never ſad —He cumplains that the her- 
mits who live almoſt under his eye are too 
diſſipated: — it is a growing evil in almoſt 
all the communities, — they no longer 
{tudy but in extracts. Provided they have 
only the ſcarf-ſkin of the ſciences, they 
think themſelves great doctors. I don't 
know to what this will lead us, but I am 
afraid we ſhall inſenſibly fall back into the 
ignorance of the tenth century. Science 
is hike the moon, which after being ſeen 
in full, ſhews only her half, and at laſt be- 
comes intirely hid. | | 

Sleep, which I muſt not neglect, tells me 
that we muſt part. What comforts me is, 
that my friendſhip for you never ſleeps, 
and that I am day and night irrevocably 


Your'moſt humble, &c. 
Rome, 8th July, 1749. 


LET- 
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LETTER XIX. 
TO COUNT *»#, 


SIR, 
I. 1 WAS too much the friend of your fa- 
| ther, and am too much your friend, to 
let you go aſtray as you now do, without 
recalling you to yourſelf. Is it poſſible 
that that dear child whom I have ſeen fo 
entle, good and virtuous in his father's 
ie has ſo totally forgot what he was, as 
to become rude, inſolent, and irreligious ? 
It is with the utmoſt difficulty I can per- 
ſuade myſelſ that it is ſo; but Lam ſo often 
aſſured of it, and by the company with 
whom you aſſociate, that I can no longer 
doubt. | 
I beg of you to come and ſee me, and 
in the effuſions of a heart which tenderly 
loves you, I will tell you, not what anger 
inſpires, not what prejudice ſuggeſts, not 
what is bitter in reproaches, but all that 
the ſincereſt attachment can dictate, to 
withdraw you from that abyſs into which 
bad company has hurried you. 
| You will neither find me an imperious 
monitor, nor an angry pedagogue, but a 
friend, a brother, who will ſpeak to you 
as he would to himſelf, with the ſame le- 
nity, and with the ſame calmneſs. I know 
that youth is fiery, and that there is great 
difficulty 


1 
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difficulty in eſcaping from the ways of the 
world, when we are rich, and given up to 
. paſſions. But do not honour, decency; 
reaſon, and religion ſpeak more powerfully 
than the paſſions and ſenſes ? | 
What is man, my dear friend, if he 
takes no counſel but of his corrupted 
heart! Alas! I find within me, as well as 
you find in yourſelf, wherewithal to lead 
me aſtray, if I did not hearken to,my con- 
ſcience and my duty: for illuſion and cor- 
ruption are the only portions of humanity. 
expect you with the greateſt impatience, 
to ſtretch forth my arms and embrace you. 
Do not ſtartle at the fight of my cloiſter 
orqny habit. On account of my profeſſion, 
lought to be the more charitable. We will 
bewail together the loſs of a father who 
was ſo neceſlary to you; I will endeavour 
to give you ſuch advice as to make him 
live again in you, by the excellence of 
your morals, Do not diſgrace his memory 
by the ſcandal of a difortlerty _ | 
There is nothing loſt yet, if you will 
deign to hearken to me; for I am confi- 
dent that the plan of life which I will trace 
out to you, will reſtore every thing as it 
ſhould be, Do not be afraid; I will not 
ſend you to do penance either with the Ca- 
puchins or the Chartreux, for I do not 
love violence. God will inſpire us :| God 
VOL; $07 0777 of "* 11 060 
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does not abandon thoſe who return to him. 
I ſhall not ſtir abroad to-morrow, that I 
may: receive you, 


URT TER XX 


TO THE SAME. 


S it poſſible, my dear Sir, that you not 
only did not come to me, as 1 requeſted 
you would, but that you took care to 
be denied when I came to ſee you? Alas! 
what would your father ſay, to whom you 
pronnſed/in his dying moments, that you 
would place intite confidence in my ad- 
vice, and that you would always make it 
your duty to cultivate my friendſhip ? 
Once more, what would he ſay ? Am not 
I the ſame perſon who have carried you ſo 
often in my arms, who with the greateſt 
pleaſure have ſeen you growing, who have 
given you your firſt inſtructions, and to 
whom you have - teſtified: the ſtrongeſt at- 
tachment, on a thouſand occaſions? 
Would you have ma fall upon my knees, 
to induce you to reſtore to me your friend- 
ſhip? I: wüll do ſo; — nothing ſhall be too 
much for me, when Lam to recal a friend 
to his duty. P 
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If you had not a noble heart and a good 
underſtanding, I ſhould deſpair of your 
reformation, and of my'own advice; but 
you have inherited a worthy ſoul, and an 
uncommon ſagacity. Do you imagine that 
it ean be a pleaſure'to me to find fault with 
your None but falfe devotees find ſatis- 
action in putting 5 into a ar. 
ſion, I have happily rea? the 
which is the th och of your 855 
and mine, enough to 12000 how fefu 
Chriſt received ſinners, and how Walde 
we ought to be, not to extinguiſh the 
ſmoaking lamp, nor to break the bruiſed 
reed. I have not forgot that John the Evan- ' 
geliſt got on horſeback, notwithſtanding 
his advanced age, to ſearch after a young 
man whom he had bred up, who 
avoided hit. Beſides, haye not you long 
known me for a man who is neither 
haughty nor peeviſh; and who can compaſ- 
ſionate human frailty? The more you 
avoid me, the more I ſhall think you guil- 
ty. Do not hearken to your companions, 
but let your heart ſpeak, and I ſhall in- 
ſtantly ſee you. Mine prompts me never 
to abandon you. I will perſecute you be- 
cauſe I love you, and I will give you no 
reſt till we are reconciled. 

It is becauſe I am your beſt friend that 
I feek to find you, at a time when ſcarce 


any of your relations will hear your name 
mentioned. 
F 2 If 
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If you dread my remonſtrances, I ſhall 
ſay nothing to you, becauſe I ſhall be con- 
vinced that you will, accuſe yourſelf, and 
allow me no time to ſpeak; Try at leaſt 
one viſit ; and if, it is not agreeable, you 
ſhall never ſee me more. But I know 
your heart—1 know my own—and I am 
certain, that after one interview you will 
have no deſire to leave me. 

I ought naturally to have a greater aſcen- 
dency over your mind, who have known 
you theſe twenty years, than all the young 
. aſſociates. who ſurround you, to devour 
your eſtate, and are your friends only to 
ruin your health and reputation, 

If my tears can affect you, I proteſt to 
you that they flow at this inſtant, and from 
the moſt . precious motive in the world— 
religion and. friendſhip. . Come and dry 
them up; it will prove to me that you ſtill 

remember your n and are (Une to 
the diſtrefs of a friend. 1117 


: ons, 1ſt N 1750. by Bo * - | 
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bor td e Hit linz 5. 
ET TER XXI 
7 THE ABBE NICOLINI. 


StA, 1 94 i ; 

HE picture of infidelity" = have 
drawn alarms, without aſtoniſhing 
me; — beſides its being foretold, even 
to the leaſt iota, in the holy ſeri ptures, 
the mind is E + of ins aſtray the 
greateſt e. Nan 2 the heart is once 

rom a elne that there ſnould 
de 1 no 5 864 to- puniſh crimes, the wicked 
conclude that he doth not exiſt—Dixit im- 
prus in corde ſuo, Non eft Deus. Deiſm leads 
imperceptibly - to atheiſm ; we have no 
compaſs, when we have no religioa ; it 
is the only prop by which we can be rea- 
ſonably ſupported. 

Notwithſtanding the dreadful conſe- 
quences of this * philoſophy, I am of 
opinion that we ought not to exaſperate 
thoſe who un it, There are people 
unconvinc o deſerve to be pitied, be- 
cauſe, after I faith is a gift from God. 
2 Chriſt, "who thundered at the Phari- 
ces, ſaid nothing to the e Un- 
believers will be much eaſier led back by 
beast than by ſeverity, They affect a 

aughtineſs to thoſe who wound 2 keen- 
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* ; and the more ſo, becauſe they are an- 
wered frequently with much worls reaſon- 
ing than js found even in their own diſ- 
courſes and writings. The moſt pett 4 
cleſiaſtic eagerly ſets about attacking 
without thinking, that though his ad is 
laudable, his underſtanding by no means 
E er with * he may do "more 


red — are not cada either by 41 
mation or invective, rea ſon, 
and moderation are wanted, and we ſhould 
begin by allowing, that religion has indeed 
myſteries which are incomprehenſible, and 


Which cannot all be explained. There is 
C3 


chain reaching from heaven to earth, 
and unleſs 'we keep hold- of the links we 
ſhall never confute N Vague de- 
clamation is not reaſoning. To contend 
with able men in the arts of Sen . 
kgowledge, method, and {JE 


wanted. 
-1 W I meet with peop 450 We 
ejud 1 of this new phi e which 

happen retty often, I begin by inſpiring 

confidence, and ſpeak to them 

with hr * greateſt candour. They are 2. 

fhle of this, if they haye had only The ſj 

eft zinQure of education, and that at ft 

* ns their prejudices. 

bj 5 im 1 zeal which would 
— own fire — og excites only 

bated, The $byreh Ar reputation om of 


** 
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being of a perſecuting ſpirit, in the eyes of 
unbelievers, from many of its miniſters 
ſhewing a too ardent zeal. A good cauſe 
ſupports itſelf; — ſo that religion needs 
only to produce its proofs, its traditions, 
its works, and its gentleneſs, to be re- 
ſpected. Chriſtianity of itſelf overthrows 
e ſect which may be inclined to 
ſchiſm, or which breathes a ſpirit of ani- 


—— | 
I frequently meet with le who 
really deteſt the whole body of the clergy, 
and' thoſe are juſt the people whom I en- 
deavour to be well with. If I had leiſure 
and abilities i the new 'philo- 
ſophy, I have the umption to believe 
even philoſopher would complain of me. 
I would lay down principles which could 
not be denied; and when I met in my 
way with thoſe too celebrated men who 
profeſs infidelity, I would ſhew them with 
the greateſt candour, that they have not 
taken the holy ſcripture in their true 
ſenſe, or that they have no good reaſons 
for — authenticity. 
I am ſenſible I ſhould not convert them; 
fince it is God alone ho enlighteneth the 
underſtanding and changeth the heart; but 
at leaſt they would not be ſo apt to inveigh 
againſt the defenders of religion. e 
muſt endeavour to gain ſomething, if we 
cannnot gain all. I 

F 4 If 
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If God bears with unbelievers, we ought 


to bear with them, ſince they make a part 


of his plan; and by them religion appears 
ſtronger, and the faith of the righteous is 
exerciſed. | 

It is not at all ſurpriſing that ages of ſu- 
perſtition ſhould lead the way to an age of 
infidelity; —but theſe are tempeſts which 
paſs over, and only ſhew the face of hea- 
ven more pure and ſerene. te” 

The more that unbelievers increaſe, the 
more ought the miniſters of the goſpel to 
be attentive to render 5 reſpectable 
by their love of ſtudy, and the purity of 
their morals. Behold a number of things 
which you knew before. — My pen leads 
me on inſenſibly it is a fault with which 
I frequently reproach it, but it will not 
correct itſelf. I beg your pardon for it, in 
favour of my intention, and in conſidera- 
tion of the pleaſure I have in aſſuring you 
of the reſpectful and fincere attachment 
with which I am, &c, $ 

It is ſome time ſince had any accounts 
of M. Cerati, I am the more uneaſy, be- 

cauſe he ſhould have anſwered me upon 


ſomething of conſequence, 
Rome, 28 February, 1750. 
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TO CARDINAL CRESCEN CI. 


Near EMINENT, , | 
0 have ſolved the caſe of conſcience. 

as it ought to be, conformably with 
the opinion of the wiſeſt doctors, and eſ- 
pecially according to the ſentiments of 
St. Thomas, whoſe ſuffrage is of the great- 
eſt weight. 

The Holy Office hath not condemned 
the men his Eminency ſpeaks to me of, as 
really Having commerce with the devil, 
but for abuling the moſt holy words of 
the ſervice of the maſs and' the' pſalms, 
to carry on their extravagant operations. 
It is known that ſorcerers now-a-days 
are not ſupernatural agents, and that a 
belief of necromancy (though according 
to the ſcripture the devil is a real being) 
is almoſt always the effect of ſuperſtition, 
or the work of a troubled brain. 

I kiſs your hands with the profoundeſt 
reſpect, in expectation of the moment 
when we ſhall Kals 56 feet, if tlie pro- 
phecy attributed to St. Phiſip of Neri takes 


place, as it is commonly 105 ported. 


| FR. I. 'GANGANELLI, 
Rome, Jr March, 1750. AY 
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would apply to an obſcure Monk like 
me to decide a family diſpute, There are 
a great number of learned lawyers here, 
who gan give you a proper opinion. 
_ Beſides my incapacity 10 this affair, I 
do not love to give advice in ſecular mat- 
ters. I remember that St. Paul prohibits 
every miniſter of the Lord from interfering 
in temporals, A man who is dead to the 
world ſhould not intermeddle in the affairs 
of it, Every religious {ſociety that my 
this maxim, will ſink into oblivion ſooner 
or later ;—as every monk who intrudes 
into families to know their ſecrets, to regu- 
late min ige and teſtaments, is equally 
contemptible and dangerous. 
We haye' too many duties of gur own, 
to have leiſure to buſy. ourſelves in other 
ple's affairs; and at preſent we ſhould 
deteſted, if we dared to attempt it. We 
made noiſe enough formerly, by ſtrivin 
only to preſerve the uſe or property of 
our own rights; let us not meddle now-a- 
days with the inheritances of the world. 
St. Francis, Who preached up diſintereſt- 
edneſs and poverty, would anathematize 


us, 


C'L'E/M ENT wv. 
us, if he ſaw us attempti to undertake 
the province of ſecular Aae —— 

All that I ought, or can do, 46 dit 
you to peace and concord, and not to ſhew 
a criminal avidity for the things of this 
life. which paſſeth away, and leaves us no- 
thing but our works. Let us endeavour 
that they be good, that we _— not un 


before God empty-handed. 
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LETTER XXIV. 
TO CARDINAL QUIRINI. 
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Mos r Eulxzxr, 
LOVE to ſee a library in your Emi. 
nency's hands; — one is certain that it 

will not be covered with duft, nor remain 
unemployed. * Ih manner in which you 
ſpeak to me of it, and the Fiſcernmaht 1 
know you Neſs, it will be worth the ad- 
miration of th he curious. I ſhall always re- 
member the having paſſed a day with your 
Eminency and Cardinal Paſſionei, and a 
number of learned men ;—it will be the 

faireſt and moſt precious epoch of my life. 
then ſaw the moſt learned men in Eu- 
rope, and I drank at the ſource from the 

two fineſt intellectual rivers in the world. 
There they agitated the moſt important 
| queſtions, 
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m—_— without affectation, obſtina 
ride. Only the half learned and half- 
make themſelves noted by their obſti- 

nacy and vanity; but what ſtruck me moſt 
is, that genius, which does not always ac- 
company learning, ſeemed there to ſpring 
from the womb of ſcience, like lightning 
from heaven. 

I ſhould have been glad to ſee our mo- 
dern philoſophers with theſe two great 
men; and the more ſo, as they would 
have been delighted with their, modera- 
tion. Some time ago I reminded cardinal 
Paſſionei of this anecdote; and his memo- 
ry, which is very great, and always ready, 
repeated ſuccindtly all that was ſaid at that 
time. 


Il very much wiſh, my Lord, to be able 

to accompany you to mount Caſſino. You 
muſt appear radiant there, like Moſes up- 
on 17 t Sinai: —it is your center, and 
the me e in which you have acquired the 
greateſt knowledge, to perpetuate the ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſo many illuftrious men as. have 
ſprung from thence. 

It appears to me, my Lord, if I dure 
make that confeſſion to you, that your laſt 
letter to the proteſtant clergy, is a little 
too dry. Your Eminency knows better 
than I do, how neceſſary it is to uſe ſweet 
oil td gain over proſelytes. Nothing gan 
be added to the bee reſpect with 
which 
Jam, &c. 
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TO R. P. ORSI, A DOMINICAN, BUT 
' SINCE BECOME CARDINAL. 


My Rev. FaTurR, a 
1 HAVE been twice to call upon you, 

without having the happineſs to find 
you, although you are ſo fedentary a re- 
eluſe. F wanted to thank you for the book 

ou ſent me. I congratulate Italy on the 
Fa py production with which you have en- 
84 it. M. Fleury had occaſion for a 
writer to fill up the chaſms in his hiſtory; 
for it muſt be confeſſed, notwithſtanding 
the reſpe& which I have for his memory, 
that he has ſlightly touched. a number of 
very important facts. Perhaps he was not 
poſſeſſed of ſufficient memoirs for ſome 
articles : we ſhould weigh the charge well 
before we condemn fo great a man. 

In the mean time, I cannot pardon his: 
having ſaid almoſt nothing of the church 
of Ravenna, fo celebrated in the annals of 
Italy by a multitude of incidents relative 
to its Exarchs. Sometimes it is dangerous 
to be ſollicitous of being too conciſe ;— 
this gives ſketches only, inſtead of finiſhed. 
Pieces. | 

Wer 


h M. Fleury with being too 


zealous: for the liberties of the Gallican 
Church; 
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church; and the French will accuſe you, 
my reverend Father, of ſupporting the ul- 


tramontane opinions too warmly, 

See then how difficult it is to write to 
pleaſe every government; but ſenſtble 
men give up to the French and Nomans 
their different pretenſions, ſo that the faith 
be not affected. 8 Teng: Sag its 

ion, as every individual his whim, - -; 
* wiſh that your labours may meet with 
a brilliant recompenſe, not for your glory, 
but the glory of the church; you have 
no occaſion for the purple to render you 
illuſtrious. As for me, I think myſelf 
the moſt honoured. of men, when you 
receive with cordiality the ſincere and re- 
ſpectful ſentiments with which I am irre- 
vocably, &c. 

Rome, 11th June, 1750. 
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My Lon d, 
1 HAVE written ſo much, that my hand 
I ought to be tired; but it has more 

vigour, than than ever, while it is employ- 
ed in expreſling the ſentiments with which 
you inſpire me. "=o | 

Notwithſtanding my occupations, I have 
done all that you preſcribed. I have ſeen 
the perſon you mentioned ; — I have got 
the better of her reſiſtance. —She will take 
care of the little orphan, as you deſire. 
Other people's misfortunes render me fin- 
gularly eloquent ; then my heart, ſou}, and 
mind, ſpeak all at once. | 

The monks are reproached with being 
ſelfiſh ;—in that caſe, I ſhould never have 
been one ;—but it is a calumny which ! 
will not attempt to refute. The mean- 
neſſes of human nature are to be found in 
Cloiſters, only becauſe there are men 
there: yet are men every where. 
This does not prevent our ſeeing a great 
many virtues in a monaſtery. I proteſt 

to you. I am aſhamed of myſelf when I 
obſerve ſome venerable s with 
whom I live, who are employed in no- 
thing but doing good oſices, from — 

| ti 
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till night. The world judges of com- 
munities, only from ſome. ſcandals which 
unfortunately blaze abroad, without at- 
_ tending to the talents and the virtues which 
are hog there, | 

he monaſtic life would be very ho- 
nourable, if it was duly honoured :- and 
men powerful both in. words and in 
works would be found there, on om 
occaſion. Emulation is abſolutely necei- 
ſary in a. eloiſter, to preſerve a' love of 
ſtudy; as ambition is its ſcandal and 
ruin Fhere is no greater monſter in 
church or ſtate than an hypocritical am- 
bitious clergyman, who, profeſſing to be 
humble, is puffed up with pride; — a 
man who, wearing an outſide of poverty, 
ſeeks only to enrich, himſelf; — a falſe 
devotee, who announces himſelf the ſer- 
vant of God, yet is only the ſlave of his 
own paſſions. | - 255k, 

When I think that there are monks, 
who fly to deſtruction to obtain a wretched 
ſuperiority of rank or preferment, ſubject 
to a thouſand vexations and a thouſand: 
inconveniencies, I cannot define man; and 
IL. ſay, that he damns himſelf for a very 
little matter. ig 390 e N 

O my dear ſolitude i my books and my: 
labours ! what vexation would it give me, 
were I obliged: to give you up, to mix 
in; the tumult of buſineſs/ and hondurs! 
Even the title of majeſty would not make 
amends 
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amends to a man for the liberty he loſes 
when he becomes a king. 

I was' taught to believe from my ear- 
lieſt days, that the honour of having an 
immortal ſoul is the greateſt poſſible glory; 
and happily I have retained the leſſon. 

1 would not ſay this to all the world, 
for there are very few capable of compre- 
| hending it; but you, who have a: reliſh 
for the ineſtimable pleaſures of exiſting 
and W underſtand me. embrace 


you with all my heart, and am without 
reſerve, 
Your friend, 
. | and ſervant, 


Rome, 26th November, 1750. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


TO. MONSIGNOR HENRIQUEZ. 


My Loxp, 1 
OU deign to conſult me, while it is I 
| rather that have need of your counſel. 
our eee and. piety are known, 
and every one confeſſeth that you are the 
beſt guide, and the moſt learned Doctor. 

However, to ſhew my obedience, I muſt 
fay that the depofit ought to be ſent to 
Peter, although it was deſtined for him 
by John, ſolely on account of his attach- 
ment to the Roman Catholic religion, and 
— he has unfortunately changed his 

aith. 

It is only neceſſary to acquaint him with 
the intention of his benefactor, when he 
made that bequeſt in his favour. But I do 
not think that the perſon charged with the 
depoſit, can withold it from him becauſe 
he has changed his religion. 

You ſay, my Lord, that there are peo- 
ple who maintain that it may be made a 
ift to ſome monaſtery; and I dare af- 
ert, monk as I am, that it would be an 
unjuſt appropriation :—in the firſt place, 
2 ſhould be given to him to whom 

| it 
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it was bequeathed ; ſecondly, becauſe in the 
artition of property, families ſhould always 
wal ve the preference ; thirdly and laſtly, be- 
cauſe the poor, who have no means of ſub- 
ſiſtance, ought chiefly to be ſupported. 
Providence is the reſource of Commu- 
nities, and their dependance ought to be 
rather upon That, than on human means. 
All religious Orders are only eftimable as 
they imitate: Jeſus Chriſt ; but we too often 
have ſome worldly views for the ſupport 
of Monaſteries, without reflecting that the 
true Chriſtian has no permanent habitation 
in this world, * ; nothing happens 
. 
vertneiels 1 iu mit.m t to 
yours, never having may judgn attach- 
ment to my on ons. - I diſplay them 
conformably to the dictates of my conſci- 
ence, and I take every poſſible precaution 
to be informed; for there is no evil we are 
not capable 1 even while dv purpoſe do- 
ing good, if we: have no hails 4 guide chan 
an ignorant devotion. 


an, he honour to be, dc. 
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LETTER XXVIIL 
| TO THE ABBESS OF A MONASTERY. 


My Mosr Rev. MoTasr, 
OM the narrative which you have 
ſent me, it appears that you cannot 
conveniently take vigorous meaſures, - If 
you Nuns are become diſſipated, and they 
ead you as they pleaſe, there is an end of 
all rule. Diſſipation, and eſpecially the 
Parlour, are the ruin of all Convents of 
Nuns, Recollection and application only 
can preſerve order in the different Commu- 
nities. The Cloiſter is an inſupportable 
yoke, while the world is to be ſeen, and 
the more frequent opportunities the Nuns: 
have of converſing, the more they muſt 
become diſguſted with their condition. 
I ſuppole that you frequently aſſemble 
your Community, and, like a good mother 
who loves her children, ſpeak the effuſions 
of your heart to them, upon the neceſſity 
of Fulfilling their duties. I would then 
have you to endeavour to perſuade: them, 
that your conſcience reproaches you for 
your ill- placed lenity ; and that if you are 
obliged to appear more ſevere, it is be- 
- cauſe you have a ſoul to be ſaved. 
When 
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When your Nuns tind that you are not 
governed by any harſhneſs of temper, but 
by a dread of failing in your duty to God, 
they will hearken to you with reſpect, or 
vill be of the number of the fooliſh Vir- 
gins who have neither oil nor light in their 
lamps to go and meet the bridegroom. 
This would be the moſt affecting miſ- 
fortune that could happen; and then, 
when you have exhauſted every reſource 
which prudence and charity dictate, you 
muſt employ the lawful authority of a 
wh, "Aa to reform them. 
ut, my reverend Mother, I preſume 
that you will not have occaſion to come to 
this extremity. They will murmur againſt 
you for ſome time, but the anger of Nuns 
paſſeth like a ſhower, provided there be 
no cabals nor parties; but then God only 
can diſpel them. 

It is difficult to reſiſt a Superior, who 
prays, begs and humbles herſelf ; who em- 
ploys tears, rather than reproaches, to affect 
and perſuade. Ah! I wiſh to God that this 
was the ordinary language of all Abbeſles ! 
But alas ! there are too many, who, intoxi- 
cated with chimerical rank, without merit, 
but having a great deal of caprice and 
haughtineſs, live apart from their Nuns, 
and paſs much of their time at their toilets, 
and in their parlour. Theſe are fooliſh 
Virgins (yet perhaps they do not deſerve 
that name), who are the ruin and _ 
0 
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of Communities, and abide in them only 
like waſps in a hive, to devour the honey 
and to breed confuſion. A* 
In aſking my adviee, Madam, you have 
impoſed upon me a ſevere taſk, for I have 
no talent for directing, Nuns eſpecial- 
ly. I think like our Father St. Francis, 
2 my ſincerity, who ſaid, hat God 
as debarred us. from having wrves, that 
ye may be mſpired with a defire of being re- 
Wind; but I am afraid the Devil has Fiven 
us Siſters to torment us. He knew how dif- 
ficult it is to direct Nuns, although there 
are ſome among them exceedingly docile, 
and of excellent underſtandings ;—there 
is not even a ſingle Community in which 
there are not ſome worthy of the higheſt 
r! nn 
After all this, Madam, I muſt beg of 
ou not to addreſs me again upon this ſub- 
ject; and the rather, becauſe I have not 
time to anſwer you, and that I can ſay no- 
thing better than What your rules tell you. 
Talk but little with your Directors, and a 
eat deal with God, and peace will flou- 
riſh again in your Abbey. I with it on 
your. own account; and for the honour of 
religion, being with all poſſible reſpect, &c. 


$54 
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LETTER XXIX. 


TO THE ABBE LAMI, PERIODICAL WRITER 
A FLORENCE. 


1 Always read your writings with plea- 
ſure, my dear Abbe, but I wiſh you 
would always give the reaſons of your cen- 
ſures. Inſtead of ſaying, for example, that 
the ſtyle of ſuch a work is incorrect; that there 
are trifles which disfigure the beauty of the 
book ; you ſhould plainly ſhew it. Rules 
have always need of examples. 

How would you have an author correct 
himſelf, and the Public adopt your man- 
ner of judging, if you only cenſure vague- 
ly, and do not point out the place where 
the writer has forgot himſelf ? 

There is hardly any book of which it may 
not be ſaid, that it contains ſome careleſs 
or affected expreſſions. When you ſpeak 
in general, it gives room to believe that 
you have only glanced your eye over the 
work of which you are giving an account, 
and that you are in haſte to get rid of the 
trouble. 

Another omiſſion is, your not ſhewin 
the beſt parts of the work. The goo 
taſte of the Journaliſt (Reviewer) requires 
that he ſhould be attentive to this. If a 
work is not worth the trouble of reading, 
it is better not to announce it at all, than 

| to 
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to rail at the Writer. It is illiberal to abuſe 
a work merely to make the Public merry 
at the expence of the Author. 

It were to be wiſhed. that Rome would 
adopt the praCtice of Paris, and that we 
ſhould have ſeveral periodical ſheets ap- 
pear ſucceſſively, We have only a miſer- 
able Diarioc Journal), which contains no- 
thing but inſipid ſtuff, without the leaſt 
inſtruction. The duty of an enlightened 
Reviewer is both neceſſary and honoura- 
ble, in a country where letters are cultivat- 
ed. Nobody knows better than I do what 
a country owes to a Writer who ties himſelf 
down to give an analyſis of the books that 
are printed, every week, or every month, 
to make known the gemus of the nation, 
It is the leaſt expenſive, and the moſt com- 
pendious method of extending knowledge, 
and of teaching to judge ſoundly. 

I ſhould have no 1dea of the ſtate of lite- 
rature in France, if it were not for the 
French Journals, which my friends are ſo 
obliging as to ſend me. When they are 
fevere without ſatire, exact without trifling, 
juſt and never partial, they 8 their 
duty to the ſatisfaction of the Public. 
Mine is complete, every time that I can 
renew to you the ſentiments of eſteem and 
affection with which | 


Rome, 2d, March, 1 750. 


Iam, &c. 
. 
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LEYTT MR XXX. 
TO COUNT r 


I is incredible, my deareſt ſriend, how © 
much your three viſits have comforted 
my ſoul ;—the tears you ſhed in my pre- 
ſence, the confeſſion you made to me, in 
in joining your cheek to mine, while you 
preſſed my hand, and proteſted that you 
would never forget the anxiety with which 
I endeavoured to find you out; the affect- 
ing manner in which you promiſed me to 
amend your paſt life, and endeavour ſe- 
riouſly to re-enter into favour with God, 
can never be effaced from my memory nor 
from my heart. I always ſaid to myſelf, 
He hath had a chriſtian education—he 
will return to his duty ;—I ſhall ſee him 
again ; his wanderings are but a ſtorm, 
which will diſperſe.” God be praiſed, the 
calm is returned lt is not to me, but to 
him alone, that you ſhould be thankful. 
Since you wiſh that I ſhould lay down 
a plan to guide you, I ſhall ſimply trace 
out ſuch an one as my weak underſtanding 
but ſtrong friendſhip inſpires :—1t ſhall be 
ſhort. The Commandments of God, thoſe 
firſt and ſublime laws, from whence all 
others are derived, may be reduced to a 
few words. Precepts that are clear and 
Vol. I. G founded 
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founded upon reaſon, as well as happineſs, 
have no need of commentary or diſſer- 
tation. 

Read every morning the parable of the 
Prodigal Son ;—repeat the Pſalm Miſerere, 
with an humble and contrite heart ;— 
That may ſerve for prayer. Read ſome 
religious books in the courſe of the day, 
not like a ſlave to finiſh his taſk, but as a 
child of God who returns to his Father, 
and hopes every thing from his mercy: 
and that it may not diſguſt you, your read- 
ing need not be long. Acquire the habit 
of going to Maſs, as often as you can, but 
never fail on Sundays and Feſtivals ;—afliſt 
there like a ſuppliant who beggeth pardon, 
with hopes to obtain it. i 

Make it a duty to ſcatter ſome charities 
every day into the boſoms of the poor, that 
you may repair the wrongs you have done 


them, in ſquandering on criminal pleaſures 


and ſuperfluities what was due to them. 
Renounce thoſe companions who have 
eſtranged you from God, from yourſelf, 
and from your true friends ; and form fuch 
new connections as honour, decency and 
religion may avow. It is eaſy to diſmiſs 
debauched aſſociates, without affronting 
them. Speak openly to them of the plan 
of life you mean to. purſue; propoſe 
to them to follow it; talk to them on- 
ly of regretting the paſt, and forming 
gocd reſolutions for the future,. and _ 
W. 
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will ſoon diſappear; or, if they return, it 
will be a proof that they have altered 
their conduct; and then, inſtead of ſhun- 
ning them, receive them with more plea- 
ſure than ever. | 

Walk often, leſt retirement ſhould make 
you grow melancholy; and provide, if poſ- 
ſible, ſome perſon ripened by experience, 
or ſome virtuous young man, for a com- 
panion. Walk alone as ſeldom as can be 
avoided, and eſpecially in theſe beginnings, 
while your reſolutions are not well confirm- 
ed. It may happen, that by giving way 
to vague thoughts you may ſoon grow tir- 
ed of yourſelf; and again relapſe into your 
former courſe of of life. 
| Read ſome agreeeable but inſtructive 
book to entertain yourſelf in virtuous chear- 
fulneſs. Melancholy is the wreck of young 
people who are employed about their con- 
verſion: they are always drawing a pa- 
rallel between the diſſipated life they have 
led, and the ſerious life which is preicribed 
them ; and they end with returning to their 
former courſes. | | 

Take an exact account of your debts 
and your income, and by your economy 
you will find where w ĩithal to pay your ere- 
ditors. A man is always rich, when he 
is in the habit of | depriving himſelf of 
indulgences ; as he is always poor while he 
refuſes himſelf nothing. | 
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You ſhould ſettle an annuity for life 
upon the woman you have ſeduced, that 
want may not oblige her to continue an 
irregular life; but upon condition that 
ſhe goes to a diſtance from you: —an- 
nounce your intentions in writing, beg- 
ging pardon for having ſeduced her, 
and conjuring her to forget the creature, 
that ſhe may be more attached to her 
Creator. 

When opportunities * of enjoying a 
little ſociety, do not refuſe them, becauſe 
you may be properly employed there ; and 
becauſe you will be ſecured fromthe raillery 
of the ——_ which ſeeks to ridicule piety. 

Dreſs like the reſt of the world, accord- 
ing to your rank of life, without being 
either too foppiſh or too negligent. True 
religion ſhuns extremes ;—it is only when 
counterfeited, that men affect a ovenly 
dreſs, a declining head, an auſtere coun- 
tenance, and a whining _ 
| Diſmiſs the ſervants who were accom- 

s in your intrigues, and the - ſharers 
in your guilt; although after having ex- 
poſed them to ſcandal, it would be proper 
to ſet them a good example, yet it is to be 
dreaded . their knowing your weak - 
neſs, that they may lay ſnaresto lead you 
back into the road to perditien. Vou are 
ſtill young enough to — your heart 
with proper guards and fences, _ 
You ſhould live with your new 8 
Whoſe 
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whoſe abilities and fidelity have been pro- 
perly recommended to you, as a maſter 
who knows the duties of humanity ; as a 
Chriſtian who knows that we are all equal 
in the fight of God, notwithſtanding the 
inequality of conditions; — yon will ſet 
them none but good examples; watch 
| over their manners, without being either 
a tyrant or a ſpy; and attach them to you 

your gentleneſs and by your kindneſſes. 
othing can be ſo flattering as to render 
thoſe happy who live with us. 

I exhort you to viſit the Chapel in the 
inſide of the Chartreux, which was built 
by the order of Cardinal Cibo, whoſe me- 
mory I reſpect. Rather than mix his aſhes 
with thoſe of his illuſtrious progenitors, 
which reſt in ſuperb monuments, he would 
be interred in the midſt of his domeſtics, 
whoſe epitaphs he made, contenting him- 
felf only with theſe words, full of humi- 
lity, Hic jacet Cibo, vermis immundus* 

This tomb is abſolutely hidden from 
the ſight of men; but God to whom all 
things are known, will make it manifeſt 
at the laſt day, which will be a ſad reproach 


to thoſe proud men who are vain even in 


Lou muſt think of taking ſome charge 
upon you which will give you employment. 
Wealways do amiſs when we do nothing. 


1 i „Here lies Cibo, an unclean worm. 
ö Examine 
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Examine your mind, conſult your taſte, aſk 
your ſoul, but, above all, addreſs yourſelf 
to God, that you may Know what is fit for 
you, whether civil or military. The life 
of an Eccleſiaſtic is by no means proper 
for you. We ought not to carry into the 
Sanctuary the remains. of a. heart ſtained 
by a commerce with the world, unleſs the 
will of God is manifeſted in an extraordi- 
nary manner ; which is very rare, and 
much more to be admired than imitated. 
Your friends will next think of marrying 
you, and it is my advice not to defer it too 
ong. Marriage, when made with purity 
of heart, preſerves. young people from a 
multitude of hazards ; but do not reckon 
upon my chooſing a wife for you. From 
the moment I embraced my profeſſion, I 
promiſed to God, that I wauld never med- 
dle in marriages or teſtaments. & Monk 
is a man buried, Who | ought not to ſhew 
any figns of life but for things purely ſpi- 
ritual, becauſe the ſoul never dies. | 
Your relation, with whom I have hap- 
pily reconciled you, is a man of ſenſe, ho- 
neſty, and integrity, and in a ſituation to 
marry you properly. Religion and reaſon 
ought to be conſulted more than inclina- 
tion, in an eſtabliſnment that is to laſt for 
life. We rarely ſee marriages happy, which 
have no other motive than love. That 
paſſion does wonders in poetry and romance, 


but in real life produces no good * K 
F I do 


} 
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I do not ſpeak to you of your expences, 
nor of your table. With ſuch principles 
as I lay down, they muſt be moderate. 
Invite frequently ſome virtuous friend to 
dinner. I do not like to ſee you alone, 
and I recommend to you to be ſo as little 
as poſhble, except when you are at your 
prayers or reading; —1! is not good for man to 
be alone, ſaith the Scripture. 

Do not go to your eſtate but now-and 
then. If you take up your reſidence in the 
country at this time, you will bury your 

ood reſolutions, as well as your education. 

ural ſocieties lead only to diſſipation ; and 
however little they are frequented, the ef- 
fect is, that you forget what you knew, 
and become ruſtic, illiterate and clowniſh. 
Hunting, love, and wine, too often be- 
come the paſtimes of men who live con- 
ſtantly in the country. Towns poliſh the 
manners, adorn the mind, and prevent the 
ſoul from gathering ruſt. Do not be ſcru- 
pulouſly exact about the hour of riſing or 
going to bed. Order is neceſſary in all 
_ ranks, but conſtraint and formality too of- 
ten produce narrow-mindedneſs. 

If you look upon religion in the great, 
as it ought to be viewed, you will not find 
in it the puerilities of trifling devotion, 
Never open thoſe myſtical or apocryphal 
books which, under pretence of nouriſhing 
piety, amuſe the ſoul with inſignificant cere- 
monies, leaving the mind without light, 
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and the heart without compunction. Trae 
Devotion, written by the celebrated 
Muratori, will preſerve you from all the 
dangers of a miſtaken credulity. I adviſe 
you to read that work again and again ; 
and you will profit by it. | 

Do not receive indiſcriminate counſels ; 
for in the diſeaſes of the ſoul, as in thoſe 
of the body, every one offers his advice. 
Avoid the hypocrite as well as the diſſi- 

ted; both the one and the other will 

inder you from arriving at the point we 
propoſe. I will not look upon you as a 
convert, till you have been a long time 
proved. It is not eaſy to paſs from liber- 
tiniſm to the practice of virtue ;—it is for 
that reaſon chat I recommend, for your 
Director, the good Franciſcan, who was 
your Father's end, and is mine. He is 
an excellent guide in ſpirituals; and if he 
keeps you ſome time before you are ad- 
mitted to the participation of the holy 
myſteries, it is becauſe he would be aſſured, 
with reaſon, that you are changed, and 
follow the conſtant practice of the Church. 
Do not be afraid of his ſeverity ;—he 
wil join the tenderneſs of a father to the 
Readineſs of a wiſe director: he will not 
oppreſs you with attentions to externals, 
as leſs knowing Confeſſors generally do. 
If you have ed through pride, he 
will point out to you the means of hum- 
bling yourſelf : — if through 3 
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he will preſcribe remedies to mortify you 
thinking, with reaſon, that the wounds of 
the ſoul are not to be healed by repeating 
prayers in haſte, but by labouring to reform 
the heart. The generality of Sinners, for 
want of this method, paſs their lives in of- 
fending God, and then confeſſing. 

Above all things, let there be no exceſs 
in your piety ; take no violent courſes; they 
will be the means of your relapſing. 

Behold, my dear ſon, my deareſt friend, 
what I thought my duty to ſketch out for 
you. I could not uſe more tenderneſs, if 
you were my own. You will make medie 
with grief, if the reſolutions you ſo lately 
entered into, in my preſence, ſhould vaniſh. 
What encourages me is, that you are a man 
of truth, that you love me, and are fully 
convinced that I ſincerely wiſh. you well; 
and in the laſt place, that you have found 
a diſorderly life to be an n of vex- 
ation, torment, and remorſe. 

Hearken to the voice of a Father crying 
to you from the bottom of the tomb, that 
there is no happineſs in this world but for 
the friends of God, and charging you. to 
keep the promiſe you formerly made to 
him, of living, with the help of heaven 
the life of a good Chriſtian. | 

Fam a great deal more attached to you 
than to myſelf. 8 

CoxnvenrT of the HoLy ArosTLEs, 

20 Nov. 1750. 
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P. S. I ſhall certainly reconcile you to 
all your family, except perhaps the Mar- 
Nee of W who is too much a 

evotee ever to pardon you, I ex ou 
to drink chocolate — Saturda "au to 
communicate a letter to you from poor 
Sardi, an old ſervant of your mother, who 
is really in want. You do not require 
much time to come from Viterbo to Rome, 
eſpecially if you have horſes which canigo 
afoot. | 


{OOO WE OG 
LEA.T.6E-R:;. XXX 


TO PRINCE SAN SEVERO, A NEAPOLITAN. 


My Lok p, 


BEG to preſent my moſt humble thanks 
to you for the great civilities you 
ſhewed M. Weſler upon the recommenda- 
tion of ſo inconſiderable a man as myſelf, 
who do not rank either with the great or 
the learned. He is exceedingly vain of ſo 
flattering a reception. He talks with en- 
thuſiaſm of all that you have thought of 
for apr es. natural philoſophy, and the 
honour of philoſophers. There are always 
new diſcoveries to be made equally uſefut 
and curious. CE 
Naples 
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Naples is the moſt proper town in the 
world to exerciſe the genius of the learned. 
It preſents on all hands phenomena of 
every kind, which engage the attention, 
Its mountains, its caverns, its ſtones, its 
waters, and, and, if we may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, the fire with which it is penetra- 
ted, are ſo many objects to be examined. 

I am not all ſurpriſed, that the Kin 
himſelf is flattered with your labours an 
your ſucceſs, Every Monarch who knows 

is own glory, knows how much the cre- 
dit of the learned is refleted back upon 
him, when he protects them. If thoſe Ge- 
nuiſes who are capable of great things were 
encouraged among us, Italy would fee great 
men of every kind ſpring up from her bo- 
ſom once more. The ſeeds of talents ſtill 
remain ;—they want only to be cheriſhed, 
to flouriſh with magnificence. 

But the Artiſts now begin to loſe that 
creative genius which worked wonders, 
Their beſt pictures and beſt ſtatues are only 
like copies: we may ſay, that they force 
the pencil to work in ſpite of itſelf, There 
is a hardneſs in the drawing, inſtead of 
that ſweet ſoftneſs which is admired in our 
firſt Painters; and we abſolutely want 
that expreſſion which is the ſoul of paint- 
ing. | | 

We are more rich in Writers. We have 
ſtill ſome, who for energy of ſtyle, and 
beauty of images, may be placed by ny 

8 e 
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fide of the Ancients; ſuch as the Abbe 
Buona-Fede, of the Order Celeſtines. 

This is an obligation which we owe to 
our ge. By its charms it us 
to the culture of letters, ay you-by your 
talents engage all the world to tell you, 
that there is nothing more — to 
be able to aſſure you of the reſpect and ad- 
miration with which, &c. 

Rome 17th Jan. 1750. 


LETTER XXXII. 


TO ONE OF HIS FRIENDS, A FRIAR, AP- 
POINTED PROVINCIAL. 


IGNITIES affect me ſo little, that I 
have not courage to pay my com- 
pliments to thoſe who are inveſted with 
them. It is an additional ſervitude which 
muſt be added to human miſery, and the 
more to be dreaded, as it expoſes us to 
ride. Man is ſo wretchedly filly as to deck 
imſelf with trifling honours, which are 
mere outſide ſhow, and forget an immortal 
ſoul to feed upon chimerical prerogatives, 
which laſt only a few days. Even in the 
Cloiſter, where all ought to be diſintereſt- 
edneſs, ſelf-denial, and humility, we are 
as vain of ſome referments, as if we had 
the command of kingdoms. 


I make 
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I make theſe reflections the more willing- 
ly to you, becauſe your turn of mind ſets 
you above all honours, and you have only 


acquired authority to confer happineſs. 
I am convinced that you will perfectly 
temper ſeverity with gentleneſs; that a 
cloud will never be ſeen on your counte- 
nance, nor uneveneſs in your temper ; 
that you will always be a brother to thoſe 
over whom you are become ſuperior ; that 
ou will endeavour to prefer them accord- 
ing to their inclination and abilities; and 
that you will employ no ſpies, except to 
diſcover the merit of thoſe who are too mo- 

deſt to let it appear. | 
Thus you will do yourſelf honour by 
the manner in which you will diſcharge your 
duty, and w_ one muſt deſire to ſee and 
detain you ; while there are ſome provin- 
cials whoſe viſits are dreaded like a tem- 
ſt. Above all things, take care, my dear 
riend, of the old men and the young peo- 
ple, that the former may be ſupported, 
and the latter encouraged, as they ought 
to be. Theſe are extremes which appear 
very diſtant, yet approach very near, ſince 
every young man grows older every inſtant. 
Obſerve moderation in all your proceed- 
ings, and think it much better to yield to 
an exceſs of mildneſs, than to give way to 

too great ſeverity. ; 
Speak nobly of religion, but let it be 
well timed; for people avoid thoſe who 
1 are 
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are perpetually preaching. Jeſus Chriſt 
did not make long diſcourſes to his diſci- 
ples, but what he ſaid to them is the ſpirit 
and the life, Words have moſt force, 
when they are ſhort and pointed. Let 
there be no affectation in your manner; 
there are people who imagine that every 
thing ought to be formal about thoſe in 

wer; but theſe are little minds. 

I will not mention duplicity, unfortu- 
nately too much practiſed by the heads 
of religious houſes, I flatter myſelf, from 
the good opinion I have of your merit, that 
you will not prefer a complaint againſt any 
one, without having ſeveral times warned 
him of your intention, or without previ- 
ouſly acquainting him. Be afraid of find- 
ing any guilty, and when you meet ſuch, 
humble yourſelf by by this reflection, that 
man of himſelf is incapable of doing any 

ood. Be communicative, for we loſe 
much of the good-will of thoſe we govern, 
by diſguſting coldneſs. In a word, be 
yourſelf what you wiſhed a provincial to be 
when you was an inferior. But we too 
often exact from others, what we ourſelves 
are not inclined to give. Diſtinguiſh the 
faults by the motives and circumſtances ; 
and know, that though there are ſome which 
ought to be puniſhed, there are others 
which ought not to be ſeen, becauſe every 
man has his imperfections. 
N . Have 
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Have few confidents; but when you 


make any, let it not be by halves; for * 


they will divine the reſt, and are not oblig- 
ed to be ſecret. Be ſure to have no pre- 
dilection in favour of one rather than ano- 
ther, except on account of ſuperior me- 
rit. You are then authoriſed by the ex- 
ample of Chriſt himſelf, who teſtified a 
rticular affection for St. Peter and St. 
ohn. a Ns 

Finally, paſs into the houſes like a be- 
neficent dew, ſo that they ſhall regret the 
time when you leave your office, and ſay 
of you, Tranſit henefaciendo f. 

Love me as I love you, and look upon 
this letter as the tranſcript of my heart. 

My compliments to our common friends, 
eſpecially our reſpectable old man, whoſe 
good advice has been moſt uſeful to me, 


and to whom my gratitude is immortal. 
Rome, 31ſt Jan. 1751, 


LETTER XXXIII. 
o MADAM THE MARCHIONESS R=. 
Mapan, | 


> 
* is undoubtedly very diſtreſſing to 
your dear relation M. the Count, that 


you 


I He ſcattered bleſſings as he paſſed, 
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| you will not be reconciled to him, notwith- 


ſtanding his viſit, and the humble and af- 
fecting letter he has written to you. | 
Is it thus God Almighty deals with «s ? 
What will the world think of your piety, 
when they ſee you ſo exaſperated as to 
reject the prodigal ſon? For my part, 
Madam, who have not your virtue, I flew 
to him as ſoon as I knew that he was gone 
aſtray, and I hope that God will reward me 


for it. 2 
You are always repeating, Madam, that 
he has loſt a great deal of money, and that 
he is a bad man. But what is even the 
loſs of gold, that you ſhould ſo much re- 
gret it? You ought only to be grieved 
at the abuſe of ſo many good qualittes as 
he poſſeſſes; and think, if he is really a bad 
man, that he has more need than ever of 
advice, and the example of the truly good.. 
It is having a very idea of religion, 
to forſake a young man becauſe he has 
gone aſtray. Nenn S ' 
Ah! how do you know, Madam, that 
this bad man will not next day be accept- 
able in the ſight of God, while your ſer- 
vices may by no means pleaſe him? For 
truly one grain of pride id tufficient to 
ſpoil the beſt actions. The Phariſee who 
faſted two days in the week. was rejected; 
and the Publican who humbled himſelf 
was juſtified. rn SY 
Charity, 
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Charity, with d to all men, is al- 
ways charity ; this I ſhall never ceaſe to 
repeat, as perfectly a ble to the morals 
taught in every chriſtian ſchool, and from 
all pulpits. 

If mercy of God depended upon 
certain devot&es, ſinners would be much 
to be pitied : — falſe devotion knows no- 
thing but an. exierminating zeal ; while 
God, full of patience, gentleneſs, and for- 
bearance, waits the amendment of all thoſe 
who have gone aſtray. 

Even the blood of Chriſt implores your 
forgiveneſs; and it is not having a proper 
reſpect for him to refuſe your dear relation 
admittance into your houſe. How do you 
know, Madam, but that his ſalvation de- 
nded upon thoſe very faults of which 
now repenteth ? God frequently per- 
mits great diſorders to awaken men out of 
a lethargy. You are not ignorant that 
there is more joy in heaven over one fin- 
ner that repemteth, than over ninety and 
nine juſt perſons that need no repentance. 
Beſides, will you continue your reſent- 
ment while the angels rejoice ? That 
4 be a ſhocking ſort of piety, in- 

I tremble for every devotee who be- 
haves with ſuch rigidity; for God Al- 
mighty himſelf aſſures us, that he will 
treat us as we have treated others. Be ſo 


good as to read the Epiſtle of St. Paul to 
Philemon, 


per 
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Philemon, on the ſubject of Oneſimus, and 
there you will know, Madam, whether you 
ought to pardon, | ; 

t is not for us to decide, whether the 
heart of a man who appears to have en- 
tered ſeriouſly into himſelf is truly changed. 
Beſides, as God alone can know the truth, 
we ought to preſume that he has reformed. 
Would you think it very juſt in your neigh- 
bours, who are the witneſſes of your good 
works, if they ſuppoſed you acted only 
from pride? Let us leave to the ſearcher of 
all hearts to pronounce what are the mo- 
tives of our actions. — The brother of the 
prodigal ſon is condemned in the eyes of 
ro and humanity for not being pro- 
affected at his return, | 

If I was your ghoſtly father, although 
the direction of conſciences is neither ana- 
logous to my labours nor inclination, in 
order to appeaſe your anger, I would en- 
join you to write to him who is ſo hateful 
in your ſight — to ſee him often, and 
nn on the condition of forgetting what is 
I our piety 1s to be regulated by whim, 
virtue is only a phantom; and I certainly 
preſume, that yours has charity for its 
foundation, for I never judge unfavour- 
ably of my neighbour. $4 

If my letter, contrary to my intention, 
appears a little ſevere, I beg you will 

ink I ſpeak in ſuch a manner, leſs on 
| your 
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your relation's account, than your own ; 
for your ſalvation depends upon it. Will 
you not pardon him, when you have rea- 
ſon to preſume that God Almighty hath 
pardoned him? I cannot think it. 


I have the honour to be, with reſpect, &c. 
Rome, 5th February, 1751. 


N 
LETTER XXIV. 


TO THE CHEVALIER DE CABANE. 
SIR, 
OU perſevere, then, in your intention | 


| Y of burying yourſelf at La Trappe, 
and to put it out of my power to addreſs: 


you in future, but by writing your. epi- 
taph ? Since it 1s your determination, I will 
not perſiſt in oppoſing you, becauſe you 
have been long tried, and are not of an age 
to take any inconſiderate ſtep. 
The world will laugh at you, but pray 
what do they not laugh at? I knuw no 
perſon, no work, no proceeding of any 
kind, nor even a virtue, without its cen- 
ſurers, This ſhould be a conſolation to the 
religious orders for the hatred the world 
bears, them, and the contempt with which 
they are ſpoken o. 
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Too great encomiums were made upon 
the religious orders when they were firſt 
initituted, and ſome cou He was ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve their humility. The 
Founders had the beſt intentions in form- 
ing the different inſtitutions in the boſom 
of the church; and even the habits which 
they gave their diſciples, though reckon- 
ed by the world fantaſtical, prove their 
wiſdom and their piety. They thought 


theſe habits a means of the re- 
ligious from mixi ith the ſeculars, and 
of excluding them profane aſſemblies. 


It was natural for men who embraced a 

kind of life quite different from the euſ- 

__ the world, to wear particular ha- 
ts. 

Fhus, then, are juſtified upon that 
head. Ah! 9 ede to 
Duypologize for the reſt, if I was not of the 
| -profeſhon myſelf ! Read their rules, ex- 

amine their cuſtoms, and it is in 

not to acknowledge, that all which is re- 

commended, and all that is obſerved in 

the cloiſters, leads to God. | 

If they have degenerated fince their firſt 
. inſtitution, it is becanſe man is naturally 
weak, and at the end of a certain time the 
| gens fervour muſt relax. But nothing 
andalous ever became a rule among the 
religious orders; there are ſome: in every 
houſe who declare againſt all kinds of ir- 

regularities and ex ; "1,0 
They 
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They who rail continually againſt the 
monks, who wiſh to take their poſſeſſions 
from them, and to baniſh them from every 
ſtate, are certainly ignorant of their being 
called into the different kingdoms by the 
kings themſelves, who endowed them, 
and loaded them with benefactions. They 
mult be ignorant, that if the foundations 
of kings are not ſacred, there is no 
longer any thing in the world that ſhould 
be fpared ; and that, in ſhort, the monks, 
whom they ſo inveigh againſt, have gained 
by the ſweat of their brows, by their watch- 
ings, and by their labours, the bread which 
nouriſheth them. 

Their pretended rapaciouſneſs is only 
calumny. The Benedictines acquired their 
property. by cultivating the country and 
the Lord's vineyard, at a time when igno- 
rance and corruption made the greateſt de- 
vaſtation. The firſt diſciples of St. Do- 
minick, of St. Francis d' Aſſiſe, and St. 
Franeis de Paul, aſked nothing from kings, 
while they had their moſt perfect confi- 
dence, and could obtain every thing; as 
may be proved by their indigence. _ 

I know there are monaſteries which by 
their miſconduct have often made a refor- 
mation neceſlary ; but neither the mo- 
naſtic rules nor the founders. deſerve to 
be blamed, A man who lives in a cloiſter 
according, to their rules, cannot but ex- 
cite the eſteem and deſerve the attach- 


ment 
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ment of all good men. For what is a 
true Monk but a Citizen of Heaven, who 
values not this world, who makes a ſacri- 
fice of his will and his ſenſes to God him- 
ſelf, in the perſon of his Superior, and 
who continually wiſheth for the coming 
of the Lord ;—who inſtructs and edifies 
for the good of his neighbour ; — who 
ſhews in a chearful countenance the joys of 
a good conſcience, and the charms of vir- 
tue; Who prays, who labours, who ſtu- 
dies for himſelf, and for his brethren ;— 
who lays himſelf at the feet of the whole 
world by his humility, but is exalted above 
alll men by the ſublimity of his hopes and 
his deſires; ho poſſeſſeth nothing but a 
ſoul in peace; Who wiſheth for nothin 
but heaven; — V ho liveth only to die, Fo, 
dieth only to live again to all eternity. 

Behold what you are to be, my deareſt 
Sir, the rules of your Order excepted, 
fince by the obſervance of them you will 
have no further commerce-with mankind. 
That is the only thing which gives me 
pain, becauſe I love that we ſhould be uſe- 
ful to our neighbour. : | 

Time, which is an oppreſſive load to the 

- generality of men, will be no burden to 

you. Every minute will ſeem a ſtep to- 
wards Heaven ; and night itſelf will be 
to you as light as day, from the commerce 
you will hold with God. Er nox ſicut dies 
illuminabitur. | 


You 
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You will not hear the bell which calls 
you to ſervice, only as a bell, but as the 
voice of God you will not obey the 
Abbe ſimply as a man, but as one who 
holds the place of Jeſus Chriſt, and who 
will ſpeak to you in his name; — you will 
not look upon penance as a ſlavery which 
muſt not be diſpenſed with, but as holy 
pleaſure which will be your delight. 

You will omit none of the ſmalleſt rules 
which ſubdue the ſpirit andꝰ oppoſe the 
will; for a Monk cannot preſerve the fer- 
vour of devotion, but by practiſing ex- 
actly whatever is recommended: thus you 
will preſerve the liberty of the children of 
of God, by doing voluntarily and with 
pleaſure whatever may be required from 
you as a duty of obligation. 

I ſhall be happy to ſee you 9 to 
your NN having no greater ſatisfac- 
tion than to find my ſelf with the true ſer- 
vants of God, eſpecially as in theſe days 
they are extremely rare. 
can add nothing, but that I am, &c. 
Rome, 15th March 1751. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXXV. 


TO THE BISHOP OF SPOLETTO. 


My Lok d, 


WV AT your lordſhip wrote to me 
on the ſubject of the relics of 
Saints, does honour to your diſcernment 
and to your xeligion. There are two rocks 
to be ſhunned by all true Catholicks ;—that 
of believing too much, and that of not be- 
lieving enough. If we were to give credit 
to all the ſtories told of the 4 * which 
are ſhown in every country, we muſt fre- 
quently ſuppoſe that a Saint had ten heads, 
or ten arms. 

This abuſe, which has procured us the 
name of ſuperſtitious, has happily only 
taken root among the ignorant. Thank 
Heaven it is well known in Italy, (and the 
Clergy repeat it often enough) that there 
is nothing abſolutely neceſſary but the me- 
diation of Jcſus Chriſt ; and that of the 
Saints, as the Council of Trent hath for- 
mally declared, is only good and uſeful. 

The relics of the bleſſed deſerve all our 
veneration, as precious remains which will 
one day be gloriouſly revived ; but while 
we honour them, we acknowledge that 
they have no virtue in themſelves, and 
that it is Jeſus Chriſt, of whom they are 


in 
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in ſome ſort fragments, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, of whom they are the true temples, 
who communicate to them a heavenly im- 
preſſion capable of working great wonders. 

Notwithſtanding this, the attention to 
the worſhip due to God is but too often 
taken off by that which is paid to Saints. 
Hence that wiſe order was given in Rome, 
never to place relics upon the altar where 
the venerabile (the holy ſacrament) is depo- 
ſited, leſt they ſhould divide the attention 
of the people. | | 

Our religion, which is ſo {ſpiritual and 
ſublime, is unjuſtly accuſed of countenan- 
cing abuſes of which there is not the leaſt 
veſtige to be found in the Cathedrals, or 
old Monaſteries. 

If men will condeſcend to hearken to 
the ignorant, who do not ſeek inſtruction, 
there is not a ſtatue but has ſpoken, nor 
a faint who has not riſen from the dead, 
nor a dead perſon whoſe apparition has 
not been ſeen; but the enemies of the Ca- 
tholic religion falſely impute to the Church 
of Rome the apocryphal facts to which 
$f der im daily gives vent, It is uſe- 
leſs to preach to the people on that ſub- 
ject ;—they do not eaſily recover from 
their obſtinacy, when they perſuade them- 
ſelves of ſomething contrary to the doc- 
trines of the whole Church. | 

I lately obliged an Engliſhman to allow, 
that the Proteſtants make it their buſineſs 

Vol. I. H to 
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to charge us conſtantly with abſurdities 
which we reject, and that they have a very 
unfair method of judging us. "ates 

Italy always had ſhining Paſtors, who 
lamented the credulity of weak minds, and 
the incredulity of Free-thinkers. It is not 
from the credulity of the common people 
that a ſenſible man would judge of the faith 
of a country ; but from the tenets which 
are taught in their catechiſms, or in their 
public inſtructions. | 

It would be very extraordinary, if Rome, 
the ſovereign and mother of all the 
churches—that Rome, the centre of truth 
and unity, ſhould teach abſurdities. M 


Lord, ſhe is juſtly vindicated in the work 


you ſent me. I adviſe you to publſh it, to 
ſtop the mouths of the enemies of the Holy 
See; and to inform the whole world, that 
if there are perhaps more ſuperſtitions in 
Italy than elſewhere, it is becauſe the peo- 
ple have a more lively imagination, and 
conſequently are more ready to catch with- 
out reflection at every thing that is preſent- 
ed to their minds, Take care of your 
health, notwithſtanding the zeal which con- 
ſumes you, and deign to believe me to be, 


with infinite reſpect, 
My Lord, &c. 
Rome, 17th May, 1751. 


LET- 
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LE T E R XXXVI. 
15 CARDINAL QUIRINL | 


it; 


"Woe Eminent, 
HE work I have Wen reading by 
your order, is one of the produc- 
tions of this age, where there are more 
oxes than , reaſonings, more obyec- 
tions tan glutions, | more. raillery than 
proof, more heat than light, more ſurface 
than depth. Superficial . oa will praiſe 
it highly, but men of ſenſe will think of 
it contemptibly; yet as they make the 
ſmalleſt” 1 8 8 it is a book which will 
gal 4 and make a noiſe. 
know bow to value a work. 
If they are are pleaſed with the ſtyle, they give 
their ſuffrage in its favour, and admire in 
extaſy, without reflecting that the colour- 
ng is the leaſt merit of a 
1- Qu be allowed, Py, ord, that we 
live in a whimſical age,. Thers never was 
r Meſs religion, but jt was, never more the 
ſubject of converſation ;—there never was 
more wit, nor was ever wit more abuſed. 
Men would know every thing, yet ſtudy 
nothin ng 3 they decide upon every thing, 
but fi doch to the bottom. 
It is not to recriminate, that I cry out 
againſt the age. They may abuſe Prieſts, 
and welcome N LP or their abuſe 


of 
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of religion, than I x FEPro 19 0 The 
may Hie realen of of 
93 too great numhers, Apes of our 
taking hs 0% 1 05 55 an age in a 
bg. Po is to ola N for lite: . al 
leſs it is neceſſary to engage early, Without 
which we cannot enter into the ſpirit of 
N profeffion. 

f ma . 4 but paſtors W /ould f, irly 
examine. miele, would. admit, 
that by their agb 515 80 ifipation 
they have given rootn Yor wut S and 
cordiÞllite Wherefote differnt ble what all 
the World knows ? but it is ur 95 to make 
a whole fratertity anfwerible for e V one 
of its cos, abe to Fonſidet übel e fault 
of one 5 as the fault of the whole. 
The ſin of 4 * is not like original 
fin, common to al 

You ſee, ray Lotd, that 1 take ample 
advantage the Udetey your 7 5 
hath allow "Te, to ler my run on 
various ſubec whlen Th have e Neſt 
mable hippie of Writin 10 you. 
know, that Nein of the ge St. be 
nedict, we Have Bl always er to keep 
one object in View. kt is only the attach 
ment and fefpect due to you which we ne 
ver loſe fight of and It 1 IS \ with thatgoubk 
ſentiment dr 1 ain 

| Your Ecinendy's 5 Kc. 
Roue, 3d July, 781. | | 
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I. ETER XXVII. 1 4 

ae 101 LUIS: etm or! 

10 THE REV. FATHER SGS AON D. or FER- 
RARA, GENERAL OF n CABUCHING 


Nas Rv. FATHER 
AM extremely than charkeful that your 
9 ge progreſs has nat {hindered 
ou from remembering me. I wiſh I could 
ave accompanied you, as I am convinced 
that an ſuch a journey I ſhould have recetv- 
ed both inſtruction and 4 naman I ſhould 


have adrmirgd, with h. the fa- 
mily 55 285 Febnd * reaſed, and 
wit ichneſs the virtues are per pe- 
— er der. 0 N r ear 
"There ; is ws a good which the Capu- 
chin Fathers have oe fore and there is 
not. mer i they can be re- 
le * The fins vs them ar e a 
K. ly 0 ur with in- 
ja 10 town. and country 
0 he un — 2 eligion, and propa- 
tion, o th ach. Tie tows quarters of 


the. world, h 1 Falte ins; they are pro- 
E by the moſt. baxhargus Princes, 
are beloved by.all.nations..: - 


I executed thę comiſgon you 


byrged 
ws L at — c time. . 


ſed, an 1 0 are 0 le 
£9 igations to be a 
1* igen and morality. 


H 3 Vour 
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Your garden, my moſt reverend Father, 
is always one of my favdurite walks. I 
refer it to the moſt magnificent parks : 
it ſeems to hreathe an ar uninfected by the 
depravity/of the times.- 
I have the honour to be, my moſt Rev. 


Father, with all pot ble wveneritiva Kc. 
Convent of the hogoregy ave 12 Lil | 
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ETER NN, 
TO MADAM Bees, A TIA... 


: MA DAM, 

or do me too much W in aſk- 
1 ing my opinion of your admirable 
rranſlation of Locke. Is it poſſible, that 
in'a town plunged as deep in pleaſures as 
it is in water, a perſon 655 1 oper: Mould 
apply herſelf to te depths of Metaphy- 
ſics ? It is an eminent proof, that our ſoul 
cn — s itſelf from the ſenſes, when it 


| ake off matter; and confequent 
y, muſt be' incor 
I have read Ger and over again, with 
the ſtricteſt attention, the ineſtimable ma- 
nuſcript where you have ſo nobly diſplayed 
the beauties of our language, and with ſo 


much elegance have changed the * 
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field of Philoſophy into an agreeable par- 
terre. The Engliſh Philoſopher would be 
vain, if he could ſee himſelf dreſs'd in 
ſuch elegant Italian. 

I wiſh, if it had been poſſible, that your 
Ladyſhip had ſuppreſſed that part of the 
work where Locke hints that matter may 
have a power of thinking. It is not like the 
reflection of a Philofopher who has thought 
deeply. The faculty of thinking cannot 
be exerciſed but by a Being neceſlarily en- 
dowed with ſpiritual and intellectual pow- 
ers, Matter can never have the privilege. 
of thinking, any more than darkneſs can 
have the power of giving light; both the 
one and the other imply a contradiction ; 
but men rather chuſe to peak abſurdly, than 


not to ſay uncommon things. 

I congratulate my country. more than 
ever, on its having a continued ſucceſſion 
of learned women in it. It would be 
very proper to make a collection of thoſe 
works which diſplay their ſingular abili- 
ties, The tranſlation of Locke will hold 
one of the firſt places; eſpecially as you 
have found the ſecret. of employing the 
poetic ſtyle frequently to ſmoothe the 
wrinkles of philoſophy, which contracts 
the brow, and whoſe expreſſion is neceſſa- 
nly hard and dry. 

I entreat you, Madam, to print this 
work, if it be only to convince Foreigners, 
that ſcience is ſtill honoured with us, and 
H 4 that 
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that your ſex is not fo trifling as they are 
pleaſed to imagine. 

How could you ſingle me out in that 
croud, where my ſmall ſhare of merit has 
placed me? There are a number of Aca- 
demicians, eſpecially at Bologna, whole 
judgment would have been more to be 
depended on than mine. One is not a 
Philoſopher for having made profeſſion of 
it, and eſpecially that of Scutus, whoſe cap- 
tious ſubtility is nothing but a continual 
wrangling. 1 

There is more ſubſtance in one page of 
our Metaphyſicians of the laſt age, than 
in all the books of Ariſtotle and Scotus. 
The ſame, however, cannot be ſaid of 
Plato; who in theſe days would have been 
an excellent philoſopher, and probably a 
true Chriſtian. | E 

I find him full of matter and great views. 
His reſearches, without being obſcured by 
the clouds which ſurrounded the Antients, 
extended to the Deity himſelf. 
I could have wiſhed, Madam, that there 
had not been that playing upon words, in 
the laſt leaves of your tranſlation, which 
diſgraces it. That which is of itſelf ma- 
zeſtic, has no occaſion for trivial decora- 
tions. Cicero would not be what he 1s, 
had he written like Seneca. Pardon my 
freedom, but you love truth; and that 
quality is greater in my eyes, than all 
thoſe which adorn you. y 

ou 
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You will work a great miracle, if you 
excite- a reliſh for philoſophy at Venice. 
= is a country whens there is a great ſhare 


of genius even — the mechanics; but 


leabure. 1 is there, fifth 7 Which! is 
f to gage yh facrifice 


lick time and reſt to it, cke be order of 
— who are ſo much din d, that 
radar Whigs called the flaves of ? the na- 
tion. le are always in gaiety, 
even while ey a are at work. But 1 per- 
ceive that I am inſenſibly fpeaking of go- 
vernment, and that my letter will very 
ſoon become of leze-ſerenitt, or ” 
treaſon, againſt the State. I know, 
the Moſt Serene Republic is very 5 
lous ahout what relates to their uſages and 
cuſtoms, as well as to their laws. 
I will confine myfaif, therefore, Madam, 
to telling you what will admit of no contra- 
dition, and be quite conformable to the 
ſentiments of the whole Senate; which is, 
that they cannot fufficiently aſſure you of 
the reſpect due to your 92 your birth, 


or your virtue, and with which I have the 
honour to be, &c. 


Rome, 10th Japuury, 1753» 


_ 
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LETTER XXXIX. 


TO R. P. LOUIS, OF CREMONA, DIRECTOR 
Gf THE PIOUS SCHOOLS. | © © 


My xeEvEREND FATHER, | 
O model your preaching after Bour- 
- x daloue, is torun the race of immor- 
tality. We have occaſion for an Orator 
of your abilities and courage, to reform 
the ſtyle of our pulpits. In our ſermons, 
we are rather Poets than Orators ; and un- 
fortunately have very frequently more of 
the Pantomine than the pathetic ; while the 
word of God requires the nobleſt eloquence, 
and the greateſt circumſpection. | 
I am charmed with the manner in which 
you have tranſlated ſome volumes of Bour- 
daloue. I do not doubt but our Moſt Hol 
Father will applaud your work with — 
port; for I know how much he wiſhes for 
a reformation in our Sermons. He does 
not require that Italian eloquence ſhould 
become French ;—every language has its 
turns and expreſſions ; but he wiſhes that 
they would ſpeak the language of chriſ- 
tians, which ought to be evangelical, and 
which ſhould never be disfigured by bur- 
leſque. 
The mouth of the preacher is truly the 
mouth of God. Alas! then, what ous 
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be thought of him who can utter buffoone- 
ries and trifles from the pulpit ! 

Whoever does not find in the Holy 
Scriptures and the works of the Fathers 
wherewithal to affect his hearers, is not 
worthy of mounting the pa There 

the greatneſs 
and mercy of God, than in the Pſalms 
and ſpiritual Songs: there cannot be more 
affecting hiſtories than thoſe of Joſeph, of 
Moſes, and of the Maccabees :—there 
cannot be more ſtriking examples of the 
divine juſtice, than the puniſhment of 
Nadab and Abihu, or of Belſhazzar, who 
ſaw a dreadful hand writing in tremen- 
co characters his condemnation on the 
wall. | 

In all the books of the world you can- 
not find ſuch ſtrains of eloquence as the 
reflections of Job: all the attempts to pa- 
raphraſe only enervate them. Delightful 
diſcourſes may be compoſed by ſelecting 
ſome of the moſt beautiful paſſages in 
Scripture, and png them to the ſub- 
jet : St. Paul, the moſt pathetic and ſub- 
lime of all Preachers, employed only. the 
language of the Scriptures in his Epiſtles— 
and they are admirable. 

We ould burn the greateſt part of our 
ſermons, to prevent the taſte 9 oung 
Preachers from being corrupted. There 
they ſearch for apocryphal facts, Pagan 
Citations, and thence form to een; 

| yle 
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ſtyle truly ridiculous. Sentiments of com- 
unction or terror, which are produced 
the exclamations, grimace, and geſ- 
tores of the Preacher, make but mo- 
- mentary impreſhons. They are ſtrokes of 
thunder, which aſtoniſn, and may oc- 
— Ae ag ae, to make the ſign of che 
rofs, but do not prevent their laughi 
the inftant after. a Me 

I your method, moſt Rev. Father, can 
be introduced among us, you will be the 
reſtorer of chriſtian eloquence, and all who 
feel it will bleſs you. 

J had for ghoſtly Father, a Monk who 
was filled with the ſpirit of God, and who 
was grieved every time he heard ſome 
preachers : but when he himſelf preached, 
Tt was his heart which ſpoke, and-conſe- 
quently his hearers were deeply affected. 

I ſhall fee you with great pleaſure, when 
you honour me with a viſit ; I thall have 
nothing to do then but to liſten, | 

I endeavour in the midſt of my daily 
occupations to have always ſome moments 
for myſelf and for my friends. The ſoul 
has need of ſome reſpite, that it may the 
better purſue its labours. The ſciences are 
mountains, Which we cannot climb with- 
out taking th. | 

Take care of yourſelf, but leſs upon 
your own account than ours, who with to 


read, 


* The people in Italy make the ſign of the Croſs 
when they hear thunder. 
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read, hear, and admire you. It is with 
that deſire ſo conformable to religion and 
the wiſhes of my country, that I have the 
honour to he in the fulneſs of my heart, 

Your moſt humble, &c. 


ConvenrT of the HoLyY ArosTLEs, , 
iſt March, 1753. 


P. S. As to a reform in the Breviary, 
which you mentioned. to me, I wiſh our 
holy Father would think ſeriouſly of it. 
However, I am not of your opinion as to 
the diſtribution of the Pſalms. I ſhould 
think it proper, if 1 was conſulted, toleave 
the Beati immaculati in via, to be repeated 


daily. It is a continual proteftation of an 


inviolable attachment to the law of God, 
and which 1s better in the. mouths of the 
miniſters of God, than ſome obſcure enig- 
matical Pſalms, which are often unintel- 


ligible to the generality of Priefts. 


1 would likewiſe leave the Prayer Book 
as it is. You will tell me that any ſer 
form of words become too much a thing 


of courle to preſerve its effect; but are 


we not expoſed to the ſame inconveniencc 
with regard even to the prayers of the 
Maſs, when it is celebrated every day? 

The notes you ſent me on the Imitation 


of Teſus Chriſt, are admirable. 


LET. 
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LETTER X. 


TO cou NT - 


I OWE you a Library, my dear friend, 
1 but nevertheleſs you ſhall pay for it. 
I promiſed to give you a liſt of books 
which I think neceſſary for you, and now 
I muſt acquit myſelf of my promiſe. 
This liſt ſhall be ſhort, becauſe it is not 
the multitude of books which makes us 
learned. It is of no conſequence to read 


much; but it is of eſſential importance to 


read well. 
The firſt book which I would place at 


the head of your library is the Goſpel, 
as the moſt neceſlary and the moft ſacred. 


It is right that the book which contains 


the principles and baſis of religion ſhould 
be the foundation of your ſtudies. 

It is there that you will learn to know 
what you owe to God, and to the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of the mediator in whom we 
hope, and who hath reconciled heaven and 
earth by the ſhedding of his blood. 

That book has been in your hands al- 
moſt from your infancy ; but as you at- 


tended but little to it then, it will now 
excite 
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excite new ſentiments in your ſoul, The 
Goſpel, when — pon my due 
reſpect, appears to e language of God. 
Ye wil — find in it that oratorical em- 
phaſis which characteriſes Rhetoricians; 
the ſyllogiſt ical arguments which mark the 
Philoſophers; — it is quite ſimple, all is 
within the reach of every capacity, and all 
is divine. 

I ̃expreſsly recommend to you to read 
St. Paul's Epiſtles. Beſides inſpiring you 
with an averſion againſt falſe teachers and 
falſe devotees, who under an appearance 
of ſanctity deſtroy the ſpirit of it, they 
will inſpire you with umverſal charity, 
which takes in all, and which better than 
all the Preceptors in the world, makes us 
good relations, good friends, and good 
citizens. At the ſchool of the Apoſtle 
we learn all the ceconomy of religion ; 
its length, its depth, its ſublimity; in a word, 
the moſt" excellent ſcience of 55 Chrift, 
who would be univerſally adored, if he 
was more generally known, and by whom 
the intellectual and material worlds were 
made. 

The Pſalter as dictated by the Holy Spi- 
rit, a work which warms the ſoul while it 
enlightens the mind, and which for the 
true ſublime ſurpaſſes all the orators or po- 
ets thatever wrote, ought to be your con- 
ſtant Manual. : 


I would 


— 
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I would not recommend to you to take 
too great a portion of theſes writings, at 
a time. The holy Scriptures ſhould: not 
be peruſed but with reflection and reſerve; 
for beſides that every text affords matter 
for ample meditation, the word of God 
deſerves another kind of reſpect than the 
words of men. 8 
Take care to procure the Confeſſions of 
St. Auguſtine, a book written with his 
tears; but it is a work better calculated 
for the heart than the head, and you ſhould 
attend to it in that light. To this you 
ſhould join the collection of the ſelect pieces 
of the Fathers of the Church, ſo as to know 
of yourſelf, that Chriſtian eloquence alone 
can truly elevate the ſoul, and that it is 
a thouſand times more ſublime than all 
profane oratory, becauſe it has for its ob- 
ject God himſelf, the fountain of all great- 
nels. 
. The imitation of Jeſus Chrift is a book 
much too holy and inſtructive to be left 
out of yaur Catalogue, It is an Italian 
production, notwithſtanding what all the 
writers of Diſſertations have ſaid upon this 
head, (ſince Gerſon, Abbe of Verceil, is 
the author) in which the foul will find 
whatever can edify or comfort her: Make 
frequent uſe of it, as the work in the world 
the moſt-fertile in conſalations for every 
ſituation in life. | 
Study 
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Stuchy carefully the Intraducliom to the 
Chriſtian Doctrine, a work of P. Gerdil, a 
Barnabite, as it is a book which you cannot 
read too often; and intermix the Hiſtory 
of the Church with that of Empires and 
Nations, ſo as not to confuſe vour mind 
and ideas. The head ſhould be always 
clear, when we are to judge with wiſdom 
and preciſion. When you become better 
acquainted with the French Language, I 
adviſe you to read Boſſuet's Univerſal Hiſ- 
tory ; and the Thoughts of Paſchal on Re- 
ligious Truths. 

The Annals of Italy by the immortal 
Muratori, the Hiſtory of Naples by Gian- 
none, the Campaigns of Don Carlos by 
Buonamici, the periodical publications of 
the Abbe Lami, not to teach you to decide, 
but to think rightly, are ſo many works 
which you ought to peruſe. 

1 do not mention books of natural hiſ- 
tory and antiquities, which are ſubjects no 
one ſhould be ignorant of. 

You muſt remember, my dear friend, 
that Cicero, Virgil, and Slarack trod the 
ground which we inhabit; that they breath- 
ed the ſame air which we breathe; and 
that as they are our countrymen, we ſhould 
read their writings from time to time, more 
eſpecially, as they are filled with elegant 
inſtruction. You have made good profici- 
ency in claſſical learning, and it will be ea- 


y 
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ſy for you occaſionally to enjoy their a- 
able converſation. 

I do not debar you from reading our mo- 
dern Poets, provided you peruſe them with 
e de and do not go to throw yourſelf 

dlong into all their labyrinths, their 
grottoes, and their groves: theſe are not 
om per places for a chriftian ſoul; I do not 

ike that you ſhould remain too Tong with 
the fabuloas Goddeſſes; theſe are fictions 
which lead too often to realities. 
I ſhould be much better pleaſed to ſee 
Pliny's Letters, the Meditations of Marcus 
Auretna or of Seneca in your hands; there 
you will find ſentiments of humanity that 
cannot be too much commended. 

Behold, dear friend, the whole of 
the Library wy would confine you to; be- 
cauſe I think we ſhould have books only 
for uſe, and not for oſtentation. You 
may add Cardinal ho's Letters. 

I neither give you legen s, nor myſticks. 
You will find the principal Saints in the 
Hiſtory of the Church; and the account 
which is mn of them in apocryphal books, 
would ps only ſerve to make you 
doubt 1 wonders they really wrought, 
and leſſen the reſpect which is due to them. 
Great men ſhould not be ſeen but in the 

eat, and truth needs no ſupport to make 
it reſ pected. 

If Ihave not mentioned books of phi- 


loſophy to you, it is becauſe I would not 
ſend 
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ſend you back to ſchool to adopt ſyſtems, 
and learn to diſpute. I am afraid you 
might pick up ſome whimſical notion or 
other; and to ſpeak impartially, I would 
not have you eſpouſe any one opinion of 
the ſchools. | 

Philoſophy has produced more ſophiſtry 
than ſound reaſoning ; and it is ſufficient 
that you have a perfect knowledge of the 
Heavens and the Earth, a clear and pre- 
ciſe idea of our duties, our origin and our 
deſtiny, to be a true philoſopher. In the 
midſt of your exerciſes and your ſtudies, 
reflect upon 'theſe great objects; and when 
you have determined upon your profeſſion 
in life, you will then be in how to 
inſtruct yourſelf in what relates to it. 
SGood night! — My pen can go no far- 
ther; my head, tioned b continual ap- 
plication through the whole day, obli 
me to ſtop here. - It is only my heart that 
I find always in full vigour, when it is em- 
ployed in aſſuring you how much 

I am, &c. 


Rome, 3ſt Dec. 1751. 


WES 
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1 we. could make. reſtitution. of. gur 
knowledge, as we can of god we. bad 
ſtolen, your Eminengy, would ſee me lay” 
ing at your feet all the ſcienca I am poſſeſſ- 
ed of, as your own property; and hen there 
would be no room to praiſe me; for my 
pretended knowledge, Almoſt every Sar 
e I go to your Eminency's magnifi 
ibrary, and fill myſelf as mach as] 
= TD whatever excellent things fall in 
my way. I come there quite indigent, hut 
return exceſſively rich ſo that my reputa- 
tion and merit are founded upon theſe ſe- 
cret robberies; and it is to your books, 
my Lord, not to my own genius, that I 
am indebted. 
I ſhare in the pleaſure they taſte who 
hear your Eminency in that delightful her- 
un 0 where Science preſides, where Vir- 
tue ſhines, and Friendſhip holds converſe. 
It is decreed that, brothor Ganganelli =p 
only 
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only wiſh for ſuch gratification, for his 
employment will never allow, him to go 
and repoſe himſelf under the ſhade of your 
myrtle and orange trees. That would be 
too ſenſual for a Monk of St. Francis, 
who ought to know nothing but mortifi- 
cation and poverty. 

What comforts me, my Lord, is, that 
happilly I taſte the pureſt pleaſure in ful- 
filling the taſk which is ſet me; and the 
reſpects which I ſhould otherwiſe preſent 
to you at Freſcati, could neither be more 
profound nor extenſive, than thoſe with 
which I have the honour to be here, &c. 


Nome, 8th May, 1753. 
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TOM AYMALDI. 


H lat memorial which you fent 
me, reſembles thoſe uncultivated 

countries where there are by chance ſome 
„ hae ſpots. I unravelled it with monk- 
iſh patience, and with the greateſt deſire 
to oblige you. There would be too great 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure in ſtudying, if we were to meet 
with nothing but flowers. Every man 
who is employed in his cloſet ſhould look 
upon himſelf as a traveller, who, ſometimes 
meets with flowery paths, and: ſometimes 
with rugged rode. 

That light production of P. Nocetti 
the Jeſuit, npon the Vis, has a great deal 
of delicacy in it. You find there that 
brilliant and poetic imagination which 
embelliſhes the Doug and the, ſtyle, 
The Jeſuits have always cultivated the 
Belles-lettres with ſucceſs, Theſe kinds of 
writings are like vivifying waters to me; 
they recal my vital ſpirits when T find my- 
ſelf exhauſted with painful ſtudies: — I 
ſmell to them, and recover my ſtrength. 
You know that Science is the grave of the 
Belles-lettres, if we do not ſpare them a 
few hours, now and then, to prevent our 
forgetting them. My Profeſſor of Theo- 
logy ſaid to me, once, I am ſo abſorbed 
<« in abſtruſe ſtudies, that my mind loſes 
the reliſh for more polite performances.” 
—Taſte itſelf becomes blunted, if we give 
it nothing to reliſh. 

I ſhall ſee the R. P. General of the Do- 
minicans (P. Bremond) on the | ſubjett 
of your affair, and I believe I ſhall tuc- 
ceed. Beſides his being very obliging in 
his own nature, he has great d-will 
towards me; and I ſhall likewiſe remind 

g | 5 him, 


OO” am 
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him, that St. Francis and St. Dominick 
being good friends, and alſo St. Bona- 
venture and St. Thomas Aquinas, it is 
proper that the ſame happy harmony 
ſhould ſubſiſt among the Diſciples. 

Adieu! Take care of your health, for 
we may wager any thing, that during the 
Pontificate of a learned man your merit 
muſt lead to great things. I do not wiſh 
it ſo much on your account, or my own, 
as for the honour of the Holy See. | 


I have that of being, &c. 
Rome, 12th May, 1953. 


LETTER XLI. 


TO DOM GAILLARD, PRIOR OF THE 
CHARTREUX AT ROME. 


My Rev. FaTtusR, 


INCE you have opened your heart 

to me about what paſſes in your 
Community, I will open mine to you 
wit 


' K * 
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with the fame candour; and muſt tell you, 
that it were much to be wiſhed, in an Or- 
der ſo rigid as yours, that the Superiors 
were more communicative; that they 
ſhould not let a Week paſs without viſit- 
ing their monks; that they ought to in- 
ſinuate themſelves amicably into their 
hearts, and by ſalutary advice and tender 
encouragement aſſiſt them to ſupport the 
yoke of ſolitude. | 

The kingdom of Chriſt is not the em- 
pire of Deſpotiſm. It is both contrary to 
religion and humanity, to render men 
ſlaves. If a perſon has made a vow to 
obey his ſuperiors, he has not engaged to 
reſpect their caprices. 

t is generally imagined, that the office 
of Superior is a place of authority, which 
conſiſts in commanding, and ſeeing the 
Monks trembling and ſubmiſſive, But 
the Chief of a Community is a perſon who 
ſhould be all things to all men, ſtudy their 
different characters, ſound their geniuſes; 
and know what is hurtful to one, what is 
uſeful-to another, and what every one in 
particular is capable of. 

There are ſome Monks who have no 
deſire for converſation. becauſe they are 
naturally of a ſilent temper; there are 
others whom an obſtinate ſilence would 
render miſerable, becauſe they are of a ſo- 
ciable diſpoſition; and it is in ſuch a fitua- 
tion that a Superior ſhould have different 


ways 
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ways of conducting himſelf, excuſing one 
rather than the other, if they ſhould make 
ſome ſlight infractions of the rules. Every 
religious order ought to have no other 
temper than that of our Saviour, who was 
always gentle and of humble heart; who 
treated his diſciples as brethren and friends, 
calling himſelf their ſervant, and actually 
performing the functions of a ſervant. 

Rules would be like a ſtep-mother, if 
they puniſhed unmercifully thoſe who by 
too great vivacity, or too great ſlowneſs, 
ſhould become guilty of ſome omiſſions. 
There are monks whom a ſuperior ſhould 
viſit more frequently, becauſe they are more 
frequently tempted, and find it more diffi- 
cult to endure retirement: ſo that without 
a ſpirit of diſcernment and penetration, a 
ſuperior would be only an image, whoſe 
t government muſt be 3 There 
) is only one way of directing, and yet there 

r WW are as many different dire&ions neceſlary, 
3; as there are individuals in the community. 
is One falls off from his duty, if reprimand- 
in ed; while another ſhall double his dili- 
gence, if he finds the ſlighteſt lapſe ani- 

0 madverted upon. h 
re The order of the Chartreux deſerves all 
poſhble reſpect, as having no occaſion 
either for change of diſcipline, or for refor- 
mation, during the ſeven centuries that it 
hath ſubſiſted ; but I confeſs to you, that 
the priors have always appeared to _ to 
1 ave 
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have affected too ſullen and ſevere a de- 
portment, and by going fingly to the ge- 
neral chapters, were both judges and party. 

As they frequently receive viſits, and 
have the liberty of writing and going 
abroad themſelves, they ſhould not be too 
ſtrict upon a poor monk for having let a 
few words eſcape his lips. 

They become inquiſitors in their office, 
when they would puniſh every thing, and 
overlook nothing. There are petty wrang- 
lings in communities as well as in families, 
which ſubſiſt only becauſe their ſuperiors 
do not know how to deſpiſe them. 

_ Viſit your brotherhood in friendſhip ;— 
do not {peak to them of the paſt, you 
will ſee them aſhamed of having caballed. 
Nothing diſarms rage ſo much as gentle- 
neſs: in embracing them with cordiality, 
you will ſhew them that you can conquer 
yourſelf, and they will be edified. There 
is nothing more dangerous for people in 
office, than never to allow that they have 
been miſtaken, 

Accuſtom yourſelf to reform the faults 
of your monks in your own houſe, with- 
out reforming the general of them. Such 
a conduct irritates thoſe that are accuſed, 
and ſhews a want of the proper talent for 
governing. 22 

This is my way of thinking. If I am 
deceived, you will do me a pleaſure by 

| proving 
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ving it: — if your reaſons are „1 
will ſubmit; for I am neither prejudic 
in my own favour, nor obſtinate in my 
opinions. It is my heart only that ſpeaks 
throughout this letter; and it is that alſo 


which aſſures you of the ſincerity of thoſe 
ſentiments with which 


I am, &c, 
Rome, 21ſt June, 1754- 


Nee 
LET 
TO THE SAME. 


HE ſigſto, or afternoon's nap of Italy, 
my moſt dear and reverend Father, 
would not have alarmed you ſo much, if 
ou had recollected, that when we are at 
Kaine, we ſhould do as the Romans do.— 
Cum Romano Romanus eris. 

Is it either fin or ſhame, then, for a 
poor monk in a country where one is o 
preſſed with exceſſive heat, to indulge in 
half an hour's repoſe, that he may after- 
wards purſue his exerciſes with thi more 
activity? Conſider, that filence is beſt 
kept when one is aſleep. You who reckon 
among the capital fins, the pronouncin 
a ſingle word when your rules forbi 
the uſe of ſpeech, — take the example 
of Chriſt when he found his apoſtles aſleep: 


12 Alas, 


” 
N * 
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Alas, ſays he to them with the greateſt 
mildneſs, could you not watch with me one 
hour © 64 

But how can you conſiſtently expect 
from your monks, - the obedience which 
you refuſe to the ſovereign pontiff ? You 
cannot but know, that all the monaſtic 
laws owed their force only to the approba- 
tion of the popes: and if he. who reigns 
at preſent with ſo much wiſdom, would 
give your monks a diſpenſation from cer- 
tain cuſtoms, it is 2 in his power. 
There is no contending with the legiſlator 
the right of modifying the laws. 


The ſoftening ſome auſterities which 


depend upon time, place, and circum- 
ſtance, does not affect the eſſence of the 
vows. The letter kills, but the ſpirit brings 


zo life. But there are ſome reſtleſs ſupe- 


riors who are afraid left they ſhould omit a 
ſyllable of the conſtitutions. For God's 
ſake be calm, both for the good of your 
monks, and your own health. While you 
conſult me, I muſt reply in this manner : 
it is not ſufficient to alledge the dictates of 
conſcience, unleſs it be enlightened. I em- 
brace you with all my heart, being, &c. 


Rome, 21ſt Sept. 1754. 


LE T- 
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LETTER. X1V. 
TO A MONK SETTING OUT FOR AMERICA. 


HE ſeas will very ſoon ſeparate us; 
but ſuch is the lot of this life, that 

ſome are ſcattered to the extremities of the 
world, while others remain always in the 
ſame place. One thing is certain, that my 
heart follows yours; — and that where- 
on yours ſhall be, there will mine be found 
alſo. | 

If you have not laid in an ample ſtock 
of piety, 1 ſhall be exceedingly in fear for 
you, on a paſſage where all the words you 
will hear will not be thoſe of edification; 
and in a country where all the examples 
that will be preſented to you, will not be 
found the moſt correct models of virtue. 
America is the earthly Paradiſe where they 
frequently eat the forbidden fruit. The 
ſerpent 1s continually preaching up the 
love of riches and pleaſures, and the 
warmth of the climate ſets the paſſions in 
commotion. Ns 

We are unfortunate enough in this world 
not to be able to reſtrain our paſſions, 
when we perceive no other ſuperior but 
God, unleſs a lively faith be the principle 
of our actions. And ſuch is the caſe of the 
religious who live in America, Not having 
any ſuperior, who has a right to preſcribe 

le th. rules, 


* 
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rules, or an authority to exact their obſery- 
ance, they are loſt, if the goſpel does not 
he in their hearts. 
perſuade myſelf, that you will fre- 

quently beg of God to give you ſtrength 
to ſupport you againſt all kinds of dan- 
gers. Much good effect may be produced 
even among the negroes, notwithſtand- 
ing their being generally adicted to the 
groſſeſt vices, provided a paſtor can con- 
trive to gain their confidence, and be able 
to impreſs their minds with a certain awe. 

Think that the God of the univerſe will 
be as near you in America, as in Europe; 
that. his eye ſeeth every where, his juſtice 
judgeth all; and that it is for him alone 
you ought to act. Lead a diligent and 
regular life; for unfortunately, ſhould in- 
dolence once get poſſeſſion of you, the 
. vices will very ſoon beſet you, and you 
will not be able to defend yourſelf. 

Never ſuffer one word to paſs your lips 
which can be interpreted againſt religion 
or morals, Even thoſe who ſeemingly ap- 
plaud, will, in fact, deſpiſe you, as an un- 
worthy ſervant who makes a mock of the 
maſter whoſe bread he eats, and whoſe li- 

very he wears. | 
God preſerve you from heaping up 
riches! a prieſt who loves money, but 
more eſpecially a monk who has taken the 


vow of poverty, is worſe than the * 
| obo” = 
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- rich man, and deſerves to be ſtill more ri- 


gorouſly treated. | 

Be ſociable, and gain your pariſhioners' 
affections by much affability : = let them 
ſee that it 1s true piety which governs you, 
and not fancy, 

Do not meddle in ſecular affairs, except 
to accommodate law-ſuits, and reſtore 
peace. I will pray for you to Him who 
commands the waves, who calms the tem- 
peſts, and who doth not abandon his peo- 
ple where-ever found. What comforts 
me is, that ſouls know no diſtance ; for by 
the ties of religion and the heart, we are 
always neighbours to one another. 


Adieu, and adieu ! I tenderly embrace 
you. 


* 
LETTER XIX. 
TO THE PRELATE CERA TI. 


V are too happy, my dear prelate, 
in dividing your time between Piſa 
and Florence: —in the one, your mind is 
at its eaſe; and in the other, your know- 
ledge finds its proper ſuſtenance. 

. When 


5 _— 
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+ When I think that Tuſcany is truly the 
reſtorer of arts and ſciences, I greatly re- 
vere it, and I feel my heart palpitate every 
time I hear it mentioned. The advantage 
of the happieſt ſituation and happieſt ch- 
mate rendered it worthy of this glory; 
we breathe a ſweetneſs of air there, which 
ſeems to give the ſoul a new being ; and it 
is perceivable at every ſtep, why the fine 
arts ſhould have choſen that fituation for 
their reſidence. 7 

I knew an old man who had the moſt 
cultivated reaſon, and the moſt voluptuous 
mind, who arranged his time ſo well, that 
he paſſed the ſpring every year at Piſa, the 
ſummer at Sienna, the autumn at Leghorn, 
and the winter at Florence. He went al- 
ternately to theſe four towns, to ſtudy the 
humour of the inhabitants, to give vent to 
his own, and to taſte the ſweets of the 
moſt agreeable ſociety, Our converſations 
begin to degenerate ;—they have loſt that 
ſpirit with which our fathers ſupported 
them, and it is to the too agreeable French 
frivolity, which captivates all minds, that 
we are indebted for the change. 

Every age bears ſome mark which cha- 
racteriſes it; — luxury which corrupts our 
morals, corrupts likewiſe our diſcourſe and 
our writings :—there is ſcarce any ſoul in 
our converſation, in our writings, or our 
paintings. We poſſeſs nothing now but a 
certain elegance, as ſuperficial as the genius 
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which produces it; and unfortunately even 
religion partakes of this evil. They think 
they can take whatever is diſpleaſing from 
Chriſtianity, as they can retrench the or- 
naments of dreſs. g 

You are ſenſible of theſe evils ;—you 
lament, and you have reaſon, 


have the honour to be, &c. 
Rome, ad September, 1754. 


of ee he ra en dr ene þ 
LETTER XLVII. 


TO THE ABBE CANILLAC AUDITOR' or ROTA. 


CALLED upon you, my Lord, that I 
might have the honour of deliveri ng 


with my own hand a volume of Monſ. 
Buffon—an excellent book; an excellent 
writer, if he was not too ſyſtematical : 
there is an energy 'of ſtyle and thoughts 
which tranſports and aſtoniſnes. To aſk 
my opinion of the liberties of the Gallican 
Church, is to put it out of my power to 
ſpeak. Beſides, what ſignifies that queſ 
tion, if the French like the Romans. 
are Catholics, notwithſtanding the ſenti- 
ments which divide them upon this article? 
The Popes and the Kings in times - paſt 
were reciprocally - wrong, and Benedict 
XIV. is happily the moſt proper Pontiff to 
make their errors be for ever forgotten. 


15 What 


—— 
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What you have deigned to recommend 
to me ſhall be done as ſoon as poſſible, 
7 a Fog equal to the reſpe& with which 

am, &c: | 


Rome, 6th June, 1754- 
2 
LETTER XIII. 


TO THE MARQUIS SCIPIO MAFFET. 


ME young Monk whom you recom- 
mended to me, 1s quite vain of ſuch 

an, honour, and I am no leſs ſo of your 
excellent letter : I ſhall preſerve it as a 
taliſman to communicate to me ſome 


ſparks of your learning and genius. I 


would fay a thouſand things, but am a- 
fraid of you as of a ſpirit, and find my- 
ſelf interdicted. I recollect the immenſity 
of your knowledge, and the merit of your 
productions; and that remembrance ren- 
ders me ſo little in my own eyes, that I 
cannot appear before you. 

Italy will long be vain of having given 
you birth; and if Verona knew its glory it 
would erect ſtatues to you; but what ren- 
ders you ſuperior to ſuch vain honours, is, 
that you are the humbleſt of men,and know 


leſs than any man your own worth. 


I would 
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I would not-pardon Time, who without 
reſpect to merit, brings on old age, if I was 
not perſuaded with you, that a heavenly 
life awaits us. We know that Heaven is 
the centre and habitation of all light, and 
that the knowledge which is acquired there 
in a moment, exceeds beyond the reach of 
compariſon the feeble glimmerings which 
we 90 here below. 

I ſhall pay all poſſible attention to your 
recommendation. He ſhall become m 
ſon, as he has been yours, by the inderell 
I ſhall have in his improvement, both in the 
ſciences and piety. He will find in our 
Order the ſame aſſiſtance which I found 
there, to inſtru& and form me; and I can 
ſay, upon this occaſion, without flatterin 
my brethern, that he could not be better 
ſitnated for thoſe purpoſes. They havea 
taſte for good authors; they encourage emu- 
lation; they give conſtant application, and 
they eſteem, in a moſt particular manner, 
the incomparable Scipio Maffei. He lives 
in our hearts as he dies in his own writings ; 
and this I can certainly aſſure him of, be- 
ing more than any one, &c. 
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LETT ERR RE 
| Shy ; 
TO MONS. CARRACCIOLI, NUNCIO AT VENICE, 
AND LATE NUNCIO IN SPAIN. 


My LokD, 


HAVE the honour of Ending you the 

reſolution of the Holy Office, which 
will certainly be agreeable to your manner 
of thinking. I have expreſſed in it all the 
zeal that I am capable of, to prove to you 
the infinite eſteem I have of your worth, 
I wiſh the Church always had Prelates as 
exemplary as your Lordſhip! It is what 
the Venetians often ſay, and what tranſ- 
ports me with joy, when I have a happy 
opporrunity of aſſuring you of all the re- 
ſpect with which I am, &c. | 


5 Rome, 21ſt Oct. 1754. 


LT T 


TO COUNT . 


F ſcru whip lay hold ſs you, my dear 
Friend, you are ruined , you will ei- 
ther relapſe into diſſipation, or ſerve God 
like a ſlave. Remember that the Jewiſh 


law was a law of fear, but the new law 
| „i 
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is a law of love. The veſſel of clay to 
which our ſouls are attached does not allow 
of angelical perfection. 
Religion is degraded, when we apply 
our attention to trifles. While men pray, 
there will be inattentions ; as long as men 
act, there will be errors in conduct, becauſe 
every man is ſubject to vanity and error— 
Omnis homo mendax. + 

There are none but falſe devotẽes who 
are ſcaandalized at every thing, and who 
ſee the Devil every where. Fulfil the law 
without labouring in ſpirit, and without 
ſtraining the imagination, and you will 
render yourſelf agreeable to God. No- 
thing checks the ſoul in the road of piety, 
ſo much as ſcruples ill underſtood, As too 
much retirement encourages gloomy no- 
tions, and ſociety diſpels them, frequent 
rational company, and hve but little alone. 
— Be not diſcouraged, when you feel your- 
ſelf tempted. Temptation is a trial which 
teaches us to diſtinguiſh ourſelves, and 
adds to our merits when conquered. 

Come and ſee me, and we will endea- 
vour together to find out the ſource of thoſe 
doubts which torment you. I have no- 
thing more at heart than to be aſſured you 
are a good Chriſtian ; but I ſhall be unhap- 
py if you give way to ſcruples; for then 
every thing will alarm you, and you will 
become inſuportable to yourſelf. 

3! | I have 
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I have always forgot to ſpeak to you 
about your worthy relation. See what ſad 
tricks my abſence of mind ſometimes plays 
me; but the heart has no ſhare in the 
omiſſion. The Marchioneſs, more ſtartled 
than penetrated with my remonſtrances, 
does not know how to act.— When devo- 
tion once heſitates about being reconciled, 

ou mult only expect doubtful proofs of it: 
| bat as we take what we can get of a bad 


debt, ſo ſhould you take in good part the 


| ſlighteſt marks of politeneſs that your dear 
Couſin may henceforward think proper to 
ſhew you. | | 
Perſevere, my dear friend, perſevere. I 
am edified by your courage, and happy 
that you are pleaſed with the guide I gave 
you. Is he not a worthy man, and one 
that will certainly lead to heaven? He 
has a wonderful ſkill in diſcovering peo- 
ple's diſpoſitions, and is the man in the 
world the moſt proper for gaining their 
confidence. auen 
I approve of what you lay aſide for 
charitable purpoſes; but I do not love 
beſtowing drop by drop, or tying one's- 
ſelf down to regular alms-giving ſo as to 


have nothing left for an object in extreme 
want, ' It is better to'reſcue one or two 
families from diſtreſs, than to ſcatter a few 
pieces at random, without compleating 
any purpoſe, Beſides, it wauld be pro- 
per to have always a ſum in reſerve for ex- 
traordinary 
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traordinary caſes; for by this ceconomy _ 


you will have a remedy at hand for unfor- 
ſeen contigencies. 

Do not give into that wrong notion of 
charity, which, without conſidering either 
birth or extraction, would have all its ob- 
jects clothed and fed like the meaneſt of 
the people. | 

Charity humbles nobody, and ſhould 
be - proportioned to circumſtances and 
conditions, To give haughtily, is worſe 
than to withold. Diſtribute your alms in 
ſuch a manner, as to appear more humble 
yourſelf than they who receive. Religion 
is too noble, to approve of thoſe little 
ſouls who oblige with inſolence, and make 
the importance of their ſervices be felt. 

Be not content with giving, but lend 
likewiſe, according to the precepts of the 
ſcripture, to him that is in need. I do not 
know a more contemptible object than 


money, if it be not employed to aſſiſt our 


neighbour, Can the infipid pleaſure of 
heaping up crowns, be compared with the 
ſatisfaction of conferring happineſs, and 
the felicity of attaining heaven ? | | 

When you are become an œconomiſt 
without avarice, and generous without 
prodigality, I will look upon you as à rich 
man who can be ſaved. Prevent wants, with- 
out waiting till you be aſked : true charity 


can divine, 
Adieu. 


v . 
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Adieu.—It appears ſuperfluous to repeat 
at the end of this letter, that I am your 
beſt friend and humbleſt ſervant. Cer- 
tainly you do not doubt it, or you affront 


me moſt ſenſibly. 
Rome 19th April) 1752. 


LETTER 101 


TO THE SAME. 


OU aſk me, wherefore there are 
days that, given up to melancholy 
without knowing the cauſe, we are a bur- 
den to ourſelves ? To which I anſwer, 

Firſt, It is becauſe we are dependent 
upon a body which is not always in perfect 
equilibrium, 

Secondly, Becauſe God Almighty would 
make us fenſible that this life is not our 
happineſs, and that we ſhall always be ill 
at eaſe till we leave it; and it was for that 
reaſon the apoſtle longed . the things 
that are eternal. 

There are fogs in the moral as well as in 
the natural world; and the foul, bke the 
fky, hath its clouds 

The beſt way to diſpel ſuch cloths is 
to ſeek employment. We have not 1 

| | ure 
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ſure to become either ſad or languid, when 


we are ſeriouſly occupied. Study is the 
element of the mind. Tou will neither be 
a burden to yourſelf nor to others, (aid Seneca, 
if you love ſtudy. It is inconceivable how 
many wretched quarters of hours there are 
in life, from which employment would 
defend us. You cannot be happy in this 
world, but by knowing how to blunt 
your ſorrows. He who has no vexation 
at preſent, either has had or will have 
ſome z becauſe pain and ſorrow are an 
inheritance from our firſt father, and we 
cannot entirely preſerve ourſelves from 
them. 
I am, with all my heart, &c. 
Rome, 27th April, 1752. 


LETT E R XXVII. 


TO MONSIGNOR FIRNIANI, BISHOP or 
PER COSA. 


Mr Loxp, 


HE ſuitor you recommend to, me 
ſeems od refer the Order of the Au- 
guſtines to the . and far from 
being diſſatisfied at it, I have juſt now 


— 4 to conduct him to a Monk who is 
one 
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one of my friends; he will take all poſſi- 
ble care of him, and after a proper trial, 
will give him the habit of St: Auguſtine. 
Provided we bring the true ſpirit of piety 
with us, it 1s no matter in what Convent 
we are placed. All the different Orders 
make up but one and the ſame family, in 
my eyes : and happily I have no partiality 
for my own Community, to the prejudice 
of another. Beſides, the Aer al- 
ways connected knowledge with virtue; 
and no man, whoſe heart is well diſpoſed, 
can fail to receive excellent inſtructions 
among them. | 
The P. Capuchin, who ſpoke to your 
Lordſhip ſo favourably of me, has ſeen 
but little of me; he judges of me as of a 
landſcape, which 1s imagined to be ſome-' 
thing fine, at a diſtance , but is found on 
a nearer view, to be nothing extraordi- 
nary. I wilt oblige him to recant, when 
he returns to Rome, becauſe he ſhall then 
ſee me as I really am. It is the beſt way 
that I know of correcting the miſtaken 
notions which men may 8 formed of 
me. I recommend myſelf to your prayers, 
which I believe to be moſt effectual before 


God, and I have the honour to be, &c. 
Rome, 26th Aug. 1753. 


LE T- 
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LETTER III. 


TO THE PRELATE CERATI, 


My Loxp, 


HAVE juſt now been to ſee your 

good old friend, M. Bottari, and found 
him, as uſual, immerſed in the d 
and moſt intereſting ſtudies. He paſſed 
from that to a pictureſque converſation, 
which delighted me exceſſively; for he 
does not ſpeak, but paints. He is ſenten- 
tious and figurative; and never fails per- 
fectly to characteriſe the books and people 
he deſcribes. 

We had a good deal of diſcourſe about 
the Roman Antiquities, and the variety of 
our Libraries, which, tho? not all of equal 
excellence, form an admirable collection. 
Two well informed Engliſhmen ſhared in 
our converſation, and ſpoke ſo as to de- 
mand attention. They are a people that 
travel to advantage, profitting by whate- 
ver they ſee. They are faid to take the 
ſubſtance of things, while the French are 
content with the ſurface. But I leave you 
to decide, whether for commerce with 
mankind, it is better to be ſuperficial and 


agreeable, or profound and gloomy. 
* , Cardinal 
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Cardinal Bentivoglio ſaid, that we ſhould 
ſee an Engliſhman when we want to think, and 
a Frenchman when we want to converſe. 

I open my cell to both one and the other 
with the greateſt pleaſure, confeſſing to 
you always that the French vivacity has 
ſomething very attracting for me. One 
loves to meet his own likeneſs; and you 
know that I am neither ſlow, nor ſilent. 

You ſhould have received the book 
which P. Maſſoleni of the Order of the 
Oratory ſent you You will find it both 
intereſting and well executed. Methinks 
I ſee you plunged into this work, without 
being able to tear yourſelf from it. The 
retired man has real pleaſures, which ſur- 
paſs all the joys of the world. But huſh ! 
that is a ſecret of the ſtudious, which ſhould 
not be divulged. 

J have the honour to be, &c. 

Rome, 1 3th Nov. 1753. | 


LETTER IV. 
TO A FRANCISCAN FRIAR. 


\ 
FEEL ſomething within me which 
makes me take pen in hand, and whiſ- 
pers in my ear to write to you, that it is a 
great while ſince I had that ſweet pleaſure 4 
Ta 


4 
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and it is my friendſhip for you which pro- 
cures it me at preſent. | 
It muſt be confeſſed, as St. Auguſtine 
| ſays, that friendſhip has ſomething very charm- 
ing in it, and that whoever does not know its 
delights, ſhould be excluded from ſociety. 
The Saviour of the world hath canoniſed 
it, by his particular attachment to St. 
John, and we ſee that the greateſt Saints 
ave cultivated it with the moſt religious 
Continue to be always my good friend. 
Although the world ſays that Monks love 
nobody, I have found the moſt ſincere 
and friendly hearts in the Cloiſter : — but 
the world will believe nothing of this, be- 
cauſe it will have us to be wrong in every 
thing ; but what ſignifies that to us, while 
we taſte the ſweets of ſuch a ſympathy, 
and that I continue no leſs than ever, 


£ Your friend and ſervant. 
Rowe, 29th Dec. 1754. 


TT. EXON NOD 
LETTER LY. 
TO LADY PIGLIANI. 
T is not an indifferent matter, the > 
| a your two daughters with you : 
—the condition of a mother impoſes the 


moſt important duties on you. The. 
world 
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world will continually interpoſe between 
you and your children, if you do not take 
care to keep it at a diſtance ;——not with 
auſterity, which excites only murmur- 
ing, but with that prudence which: gains 
confidence. 

Your daughters will only prove hypo- 
crites, if you perplex and incumber them 
with inſtructions; inſtead of which they 
will love religion, if you know how to 
make them do ſo by your example, and by 
your gentleneſs. 

Girls of twenty are not to be uſed as if 
they were but ten, there is a treatment 
and method of inſtruction ſuited to differ- 
ent ages, as well as to different conditions 
of life. 4 

Encourage a taſte for good Authors, 
and for employment, as much as you can; 
but with that freedom which does not tie 
them down to the minute; and with a 
ſpirit of diſcernment, which knows how 
to diſtinguiſh what is proper for a ſecular 
houſe, from what would more fitly become 
a Cloiſter. 

Eftabliſh your daughters according to 
their fortunes and rank, without reſtrain- 
ing their inclinations, unleſs they ſhould 
tend to diſſipation or folly. Marriage is 
the natural condition of mankind; but 
there are exceptions to this rule, when it 


may be diſpenſed with. 
4 | Without 
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Without being in love with the vanities 
of the world, do not make yourſelf ridi- 
culous by oppoſing the cuſtoms of the 
times. Piety becomes a ſubject of rail- 
lery, when it appears to affect ſingularity 
a prudent woman ſhould avoid rendering 
herſelf remarkable. 

When a woman is born to a certain rank 
of life, ſhe would dreſs ſuitably to her pre- 
tenſions; but ſtill within that line which 
modeſty and decency preſcribe. 

See that your daughters mix in good 
company. 'True devotion is neither ruſtic 
nor auſtere, Solitude ill employed irri- 
tates the paſſions, and it is often better 
for young people to ſee well choſen com- 

ny, than to remain alone. You ſhould 
inſpire them with chearfulneſs, that they 
may not aſſume a ſanctified air. Their 
recreations ſhould be walking, and little 
innocent paſtimes; but when you come to 
talk of application, do not mention deep 
ſtudies, nor abſtract ſciences, which often 
make the ſex vain and talkative. 

Above all things, make yourſelf be 
loved; it is the greateſt pleaſure that a mo- 
ther can aſpire to, and the greateſt pre- 
rogative ſne can enjoy, in order to effect 
the good ſhe purpoſes. 

Take care that your domeſtics be religi- 
ous and honeſt ; they are capable of every 
thing that is bad, if they do not fear God. 
They ſhould not be treated either with 
haugh- 
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' haughtineſs or familiarity,” but as people 
who are of the ſame nature, but your in- 
feriors. Juſtice is the mother of order; 
every thing has its proper place, when we 
act with equity. 

Never puniſh but with regret, and al- 
ways pardon with pleaſure, | 

Frequent your pariſh church, that the 
ſheep may be often found with their Paſ- 
tor; it is a practice conformable to the holy 
Canons, as well as of antient uſage. 

Your own wiſdom will teach you the 
reſt. I depend much upon your under- 
ſtanding and goodwill, as you may be aſ- 
ſured of the reſpectful conſideration with 
which I have the honour to be, &c. 

Rome, 15th Nov. 1754. 


LETTER LV 


TO COUNT ALGAROTTI. 


Myr DEAR CovunrT, 


M ANAGE your matters ſo, that in 
ſpite of your philoſophy, I may ſee 
you in Heaven, for I ſhould be exceed- 
_ ingly. grieved to loſe fight of you for an 

eternity. 


You 
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You are one of thoſe ſingular men, both 
in head and heart, whom we would wiſh 
to love beyond the grave, When we have 
the pleaſure of knowing them; and no- 
_ has more reaſons than you to be 

rſuaded that the foul is incorporeal and 
immortal. The years paſs away for the 
Philoſopher, as they do for the fool; but 
in what they are to terminate muſt engage 
the mind of a thinking man. 

Confeſs, that I know how to accomodate 
my ſermons, ſo as not to ſtartle one of the 
beaux-eſprits and if diſcourſes were oftener 
made with as much brevity and friendſhip, 
you would ſometimes, perhaps, liſten to the 
preachers.—But it is not enough to hear 
them; what is ſaid ſhould find its way to 
the heart. May it produce good fruit 
there; and may the amiable Algarotti be- 
come as good a Chriſtian, as he 1s a Philo- 
loſopher, and then ſhall I be doubly his 
friend and ſervant! | 

Roux, 11th Dec. 1754. 
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LETTER LVII. 


TO MONSIGNOR ROTA, DECIPHERER. 


TFT BELIEVE, my Lord, that to make it 
poſſible for us to meet, it is neceſſary 
to make an appointment. — I beg of you 
to fix the time, and moſt certainly I will 
not fail to attend you. | 

There is no time I regret the loſs of fo 
much, as that which is ſpent in anti-cham- 
bers. Time is the moſt precious gift which 
God hath given us, and man diſſipates it 
with a profuſion equally extravagant and 
unaccountable. 

Alas! time is a property expoſed to be 
pillaged, and every one robs us of a part; 
in ſpite of all my care to preſerve it, I 
ſee it ſlip through my hands, and I can 
ſcarcely ſay it flies before it is already gone. 

I wait your orders to attend you, and to 
tell you, if there are moments in which 
you are to he ſeen, that there are none in 
which I am not with equal attachment and 
reſpect, my Lord, 

Your moſt humble, &c. 
Rome, 3d Jan. 1754. 
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LETTER LI. 


TO THE HOLY STANDARD-BEARER OF 


HE REPUBLIC OF SAINT MARINO, 


My pEAREsST FRIEND, 


- LTHOUGH you are only the little 


C ſovereign of a very little ſtate, you 


'have a ſoul which puts you on a level with 


the greateſt princes. It 1s not the extent 
of empires which conſtitutes the merit of 


Emperors. A father of a family may have 


much virtue, and a chief magiſtrate of 
Saint Marino a great reputation. 

I find, nothing ſo delightful as being at 
the head of a little Canton, ſcarce per- 
ceivable in the map, where neither war nor 
diſcord are known, and where there are no 
ſtorms but when the ſky is darkened; — 
where there is no ambition, except that of 
ſupporting one's ſelf in ſilence and medio- 
crity Where all property ſeems to be in 
common, from the cuſtom of every one's 
being ready to aſſiſt his neighbour, 

O, how that little nook of earth pleaſes 
me! How happy to live there! Not in the 
midſt of tumults which diſtract great cities; 
nor in the midſt of the great, who oppreſs 
the ſmall; nor in the ſcenes of pomp, 
which corrupt the heart and dazzle the 
eyes! Itisa place where I would _ 
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ly pitch my tabernacle, and where my 
heart has long fixed its abode, from the 
friendſhip I have for you. There cannot 
be a greater burden than ſovereignty ; but 
your's is ſo hght, that it leaves your move- 
ments free; eſpecially when I come to com- 
pare it with thoſe monarchies which the 
Sovereign cannot govern without multiply- 
ing himſelf, and having eyes every where. 

Every thing conſpires againſt a Prince 
who is at the head of a great kingdom. 
They who are about him ſeek to deceive 
him, at the very time when he perſuades 
himſelf that they are paying him their 
court. If he is debauched, they flatter 
him in his vices; if he is pious, they Play 
the hypocrite and put on the maſk of re- 
ligion ; if he is cruel, they ſay he is juſt, 
and he never hears the truth. 

He muſt often deſcend into his own 
heart to ſeek it; but alas! how he is to be 
- pitied, if he does not find it there ! Hiſtory 
_ would not be filled with the reigns. of co M 
many bad princes, if they had not loved to lis 
live at a diſtance from truth. Truth is the ta, 
only ſafe friend of Kings, when they will 
hearken to it; but they often deceive them- 
ſelves, looking upon it as an importunate 
monitor, that ſhould be kept at a diſtance, 
or puniſhed for iis intruſion. 

As for my part, who loved it'from my 
infancy, I think that I ſhall always love 
it, though it ſhould ſay the ſevereſt Pang 

rutns 
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Truths are like bitter medicines, which 
diſpleaſe the palate, but reſtore our health, 
Truth is certainly better known at St. Ma- 
rino than any hind elle; — it is ſeen only 
obliquely at great courts, but you look it 
full in the face, and embrace it with the af- 
fection of a friend. 

I will not ſend you the book you want 
to ſee; — it is an ill- formed production, 
badly tranſlated from the French, and 
abounds with hereſies againſt morality 
and ſound doctrine. It ſpeaks, never- 
theleſs, of humanity ; for now-a-days That 
is the plauſible phraſe, which is ſubſtituted. 
in the room of charity; becauſe humanity 
is but a Pagan virtue, and charity is a 
Chriftian one. The modern Philoſophy 
would. have nothing to do with any thing 
that relates to Chriſtianity, and thereby 
ſhews to the eye of reaſon that it prefers 
what is defective. Spe FI 

The old Philoſophers, who were not en- 
lightened by faith, and had not the advan- 
tage of knowing the true God, wiſhed for 
a revelation ; while the modern ones reject 
that which they cannot miſtake: in fo 
e doing they betray themſelves; for if they 
e, had a right turn of mind and a pure heart, 

and were as huniane as they pretend to be, 

y bey would receive with up-lifted hands a 
e religion which condemns even bad inclina- 
tions, which expreſsly commands the love 
of our neighbour, and promiſeth an eter- 
K 9 - nal 
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nal recompenſe to all thoſe who have aſſiſt- 
ed their brethern, who have been faithful 
to their God, their King, and their Coun- 
try. If we are virtuous, we cannot be 
averſe to.a religion which preaches and 
enjoins nothing but virtue. 
When I ſee the words J/eg:1/lation, pa- 
triotiſm, humanity, conſtantly flowing from 
the pen of thoſe Writers who anathematiſe 
Chriſtianity, I ſay, without any apprehen- 
ſion of deceiving myſelf, ©* Theſe men 
* mock the Public, and inwardly have 
neither Patriotiſm nar humanity.” From 
the abundance of the heart the mouth 
ſpeaketh; but ſuch men only eſtabliſh this 
general rule, by their being an exception 
to it. | 
This is the way in which I would attack 
the modern Philoſophers, if I thought I 
had ſufficient ſtrength » combat them. 
They might cry out againſt m rent, 
7 — 55 ſhould Bis on "i ely; but 
they ſhould have no reaſon to complain of 
my ſuperciliouſneſs, I would ſpeak to them 
as the tendereſt friend, equally zealous 
for their good, as for my own; as a can- 
did and impartial author, who would ac- 
knowledge their abilities, and do juſtice 
to the excellence of their genius.—I am ſo 
preſumptuous as to believe that they would 
hiv t22 med me, although their anta- 


goniſt. 
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cannot execute this deſign, becauſe 
here I do not enjoy that happy tranquility, 
which you are in poſſeſſion of at Saint Ma- 
rino :—there you live in a ſtate of happy 
leiſure and repoſe, which emulates the 
condition of the bleſt. 

However, this tranquility muſt be fatal 
to the Sciences and the Belles-lettres, ſince 
do not ſee, in the immenſe catalogue of 
celebrated writers, any of the natives of 
Saint Marino diſtinguiſhed for their litera- 
ture. I adviſe you to ſpur up your ſubjects 
while you are in place; but make haſte, 
for it is not of your kingdom that it is ſaid 
I will have no end. There is genius in your, 
country, and in wants. only to be roufed 

Behold a letter as large as your ſtate, eſ- 
pecially if you attend to the heart which 
dictates it, and in which you often occupy 
a very conſiderable place. Thus they 
write and love, who have been together at 
college. Adieu. 
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Dr 


TO cou NT 


WOULD not have you ſtudy Ma- 
thematics, my dear friend, till you were 
confirmed in the principles of Religion, 
I was afraid that by applying yourſelf to a 
{ſcience which will admit nothing but what 
is demonſtrative, you will do as many 
Mathematicians do, who think"of making 
our myſteries ſubmit to demonſtration, 
The Mathematics, as extenſive as they are, 
are very limited, when we think of what 
relates to God, All the lines that can be 
drawn upon earth, all the points that can 
be made, are but infinitely ſmall in com- 
pariſon of that immenſe Being, who nei- 

ther admits parallel nor proportion. 
Mathematics will enable you to think 
juſtly. Without them, there is a certain 
method wanting which is neceſſary to rec- 
tify our thoughts, to arrange our ideas, and 
to determine our judgments aright. It 1s 
eaſy to perceive in reading a book, even 
a moral one, whether the Author be a 
Mathematician or not. I am ſeldom de- 
ceived in this obſervation. The famous 
French Metaphyſician would not have 
compoſed The Inquiry after Truth f, 8 
the 


+ Mallebranche. 
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the famous Leibnitz his Theodice, if they 


had not been Mathematicians. We per- 


ceive in their productions that geometri- 
cal order which brings their reaſonings into 
{mall compaſs, while it gives them energy 
and method. | | 

Order is delightful; there is nothin 
in nature but what is ſtamped with it, 91 
without it there could be no harmony. 
We may likewiſe ſay that the Mathematics 
are an univerſal (ſcience which connects all 
the reſt, and diſplays them in their happi- 
eſt relations, 

The Mathematician, at the firſt look, is 
ſure to analyſe and unravel a ſubject or pro- 
poſition with juſtneſs; but a man who does 
not underſtand this ſcience, ſees only in a 
vague, and almoſt always in an imperfect 
manner, 

Apply yourſelf then to this great branch 
of knowledge, ſo worthy of our curioſity, 
and ſo neceſſary to the uſes of life ; but 
not in ſuch a degree as to throw you into 
abſence : —endeavour to be always recol- 
lected, whatever are your ſtudies, 

If I wasas young as you, and had your 
leiſure, I would acquire a more extenſive 
knowledge of Geometry. I have always 
cheriſhed that ſcience with a particular 
predilection. My turn of mind made me 
ſeek with avidity every thing that was me- 
thodical; and [ pay but little reſpect to 
thoſe works which are only the exerciſes of 
imagination. 
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We have three principal ſciences, which 
I. compare to the three eſſential parts of 
the human compoſition : — Theology, 
which by its ſpirituality, reſembles our 
ſoul; the Mathematics, which, by their 
combination and juſtneſs, expreſs our rea- 
fon; and natural Philoſophy, which, by 
its mechanical operations, denotes our bo- 
dies: and thefe three ſciences (which 
ought to maintain. a perfect harmony) 
while they keep within their proper ſphere, 
neceſlarily elevate us towards their Author, 
the ſource and fullneſs of all light. 

I formerly undertook a work, while I 
was at Aſcoli, the intention of which was 
to ſhew the perfect agreement between all 
the Sciences. I pointed out their ſource, 
their end, and their relations; but the 
exerciſes of the Cloiſter, and the lectures 
I was obliged to give, prevented me from 
finiſhing it. I ſtill have ſome fragments, 
which I ſhall ſearch for among my pa- 
pers, and you may read them, if you think 
they can amuſe you. There are ſome 
ideas; and ſome views, but it is only a 
ſketch, which muſt be filled up- by the 
Reader, and you are perfectly capable of 

the taſk. 2 ct 
- Philoſophy without Geometry, is like 
medicine without chemiſtry. The greater 
number of modern Philoſophers reaſon in- 
concluſively, only beets they are un- 


acquainted with Geometry. They miſtake 
ſophiſms 
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ſophiſms for truths; and if they lay down 
juſt principles, they deduce falſe conclu- 
ſions from them. 

Study alone will not make a learned 
man, nor a knowledge of the ſciences a 
philoſopher. But we live in an age where 
great words impoſe, and where men think 
themſelves to be eminent geniuſes, if they 
ny contrive a ſet of ſingular opinions. 
Diſtruſt thoſe writers who employ them- 
{elves rather about the 1tile than the mat- 
ter, and who hazard every thing for the 
ſake of ſurprizing. 

I ſhall ſend you, by the firſt opportunity, 
a work upon trigonometry ; and if it is 
neceſſary, I will prove to you geometri- 
cally, that is to ſay to a demonſtration, that 
I am always your beſt friend. 13 


Rome, 22d June, 1753. 
FIPS I PANE SI ASS SI ASSL 
LET 4H ER LX. 


TO A FRIAR OF THE MIN OR 
CONVENTU ALS. 


VO are miſtaken in thinking; my 
reverend Father, that I take no part 

in our general chapters. I feel a warm 
intereſt in them; not like an ambitious 
man 
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man who defires to obtain promotion, but 
as a friend of our order, who wiſhed ar- 
dently that piety and ſcience may hold the 
firſt rank in it. A ſuperior who is only 
learned may do much harm; and he who 
is only a devotee may do much more: It is 
a moſt judicious reflection of St. Thereſa, 
That there is no reſource, where there is no un- 
derſtanding. Beſides ſcience and piety, a 
ſuperior has need of a ſpirit of wiſdom and 
diſcernment ; for there is a great deal of 
difference between teaching and governing. 
It has been remarked, that all the writers, 
even thoſe who have given the fineſt leſſons 
to kings, have not been fit for admini- 
ſtration. Good ſenſe is a ſurer guide than 
fine parts, or even genius, to conduct 
men prudently. They who have too much 
vivacity, have too many ideas, and are 
continually changing their reſolutions: 
I employ m Fl with all poſſible zeal, 
to have thoſe choſen ſuperiors who are 
fitteſt for governing, but without any 
ſelfiſh view or intrigue: I Wiſh for no 
other empire but my cell ; and even there 
have trouble enough to reſtrain my thoughts 
and imagination within bounds. Man is 
ſo much the puppet of his paſſions, that 
he does not always what he would, al- 
though always free to act, or to remain in- 
active: . 


What 
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What you deſire ſhall be propoſed in 
the next aſſembly; and I preſume, as far 
as ane can anſwer for a multitude of opi- 
nions and different ſpirits, that they will 
agree to it, Truth ought naturally to 
draw all men after it ; but it preſents itſelf 
under ſo many different aſpects, that every 
one judges according to his own eyes; — 
the view varies according to our notions, 
and according to our intereſts. _ 
Be convinced. that I am, as I have been, 
always ready to oblige you, and always 
your good friend and ſervant. 


. 
LETTER IXI. 
TO CARDINAL. SPINELCLI. 


Mosr EMIN ENT, 


OUR Eminency may be ſure that 
the book will be approved as it de- 
ſerves, It contains nothing - but what is 
moſt orthodox and practicable, whatever 
ſome people, who think themſelves in- 
ſpired, may ſay; If phariſaical zeal was al- 
lowed to govern, we ſhould very ſoon have 
nothing in the church but trifling ceremony; 
and religion, which is ſo beautiful and ſu- 
blime, would become a round of ſuper- 
ſtitions. 
People 
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People generally love thoſe things which 
do not tend to reform the heart; and are 
pleaſed with growing old without rooting 
out bad habits, believing a few prayers re- 
e in haſte ſufficient to carry them to 

eaven. 

It is not aſtoniſhing that the world 
ſhould ſeduce us; but it is ſurpriſing that 
men who ſet themſelves up to oppoſe its 
maxims, do not preſerve the ſouls of the 
N from this ſeduction. Phariſees have 
ived in all ages, and will continue to the 
end of the world. They build whitened 
ſepulchres, inſtead of erecting temples to 
the Eternal; and they lay the faithful 
aſleep, by amuſing them with ceremonials, 
which neither influence the heart nor under- 
ſtanding. 

It were to be wiſhed that all the world 
ſaw with the ſame eyes as your Emi- 
ne ncy. What a reformation of abuſes! 
What abſurd uſages ſuppreſſed ! When 
the paſtor nouriſheth himſelf with the 
holy ſcripture, the councils, and the fathers, 
there is no danger of his dioceſe becoming 
ſuperſtitious. Muratori faid, that Trifling 
devotions for the moſt part reſembled the com- 
poſitions for taking out ſtains, which leſſen 
the ſpot only in appearance, but, in fact, make 


it larger. 

| Although loaded with buſineſs, I will 

Prove to you, my Lord, by charging my- 

ſelf with whatever commands you pleaſe 
to 
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to lay upon me, that I will never refuſe 
the happineſs of convincing you of the pro- 


found reſpe& with which I am, &c. 
130 ö 


uly, 1752. 


Rome, 3 


LETTER IXI. 


TO THE ABBE LAMI. 


DO not know how I ſhall be able to 
recolle& myſelf in the midſt of the diſ- 
orders which reign in my cell and in my 
head.—Every thing is pell-mell there: 
one muſt write to a methodical author like 
you, to unravel ſuch a chaos. 

If you had characteriſed the poetic genius 
of each nation, your laſt letter would 
have been a matſter-piece, The Italians 
are not ſuch poets as the Engliſh, nor the 
Germans ſuch as the French. They re- 
ſemble each other in principles, but they 
differ in fervency and enthuſiaſm. The 
German poeſy is a fire which ſhines ; the 
French, a fire that ſparkles; the Italian, 
a fire that burns; and the Engliſh, a fire 


that blackens. 


We accumulate too many images in our 
pieces in verſe; and were we leſs prodigal 
of them, they would make a more lively 

impreſſion 
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impreſſion: Nothing awakens the reader 
better than ſurpriſe ; and that cannot hap- 
pen when thoſe things are too often multi- 
plied which produce this effect. ; 
Happy the ſober ſpirit, which in poetry, 
as in proſe, is delicately ſparing in epiſodes 
and deſcriptions! I ſoon grow tired in a 
garden, in which I ſee caſcades and thickets 
every where; but am charmed with groves 
and pieces of water diſcovered by chance. 
Violets appear infinitely more beautiful, 
when ſeen only by halves under a thick 
foliage. A flower withdrawing from the 
view excites our curioſity. | 
There is nothing beautiful but by com- 
pariſon. If every thing was equally mag- 
nificent, the eyes would ſoon grow tired 
with continued admiration. Nature, which 
ought to be the model of all writers, varies 
her objects ſo as never to fatigue the ſight: 
the richeſt meadow is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſimpleſt valley; and fre- 
quently a charming river at the fide of a 
gloomy hill. 
Repeat theſe leſſons, my dear Abbe, to 
correct our poets, if poſſible, of their pro- 
fuſion of beauties, which reſemble heaps of 
* piled up without either order or taſte. 
Your detached ſheets are admired as much 
as your genius; and when a journaliſt has 
acquired this double fame, he may talk 
like a maſter, with a certainty of being at- 
tended to. 3 


When 
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When I was a young ſcholar, I loſt one 
of my companions, to whom ſympathy had 
ſtrongly united me. Alas! after havin 
taken many ſolitary walks . pmang — 
made many reflections upon things which 
we knew not at that time, but wiſhed 
to know, he died; and I thought I could 
not find a better way of aſſuaging my 
ſorrows, than by addreſſing ſome verſes 
to him, from a conviction which I then had, 
and ſtill have, that we only change one 
life for another when we appear to die. 

I chiefly praiſed his candour and piety, 
for he was a model of virtue. But the 
fault of this eulogium, as I was made to 
obſerve, was its being overloaded with 
deſcription. I introduced all the beau- 
ties o& the country, and did not give my 
reader time. to breathe; It was a tree 
choaked with leaves and branches, where 
there was no fruit to be ſeen. —_ 

From that time I never attempted an 
more verſes. I contented myſelf wit 
reading the poets, and applying my ſelf to 
know their faults and their beauties. All 
that vexed me was, that my poem bein 
ſo full of errors, would not deſcend to poſ- 
terity, and that my friend on every account 
3 the honour of being immorta- 
ized. 

He will never be effaced from my heart: 
and thus it is that true friends have a re- 

ſource 
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ſource in ſentiment, when they have not 
ſuſſicient genius to perpetuate the memory 
of their affections. — This is my poſition 
in reſpect to you. Withdraw your atten- 
tion from thefe thoughts of mine to fix it 
upon the attachment I have vowed to you, 
and you will find that if I am not a good 
ſpeaker, I am at leaſt a good friend and a 
good ſervant. Put me to the proof, 
Rome, 10th Dec. 1755. | 


LETTER IXIII. 
TO BARON KRONECH, A GERMAN. 


DO not know, Sir, whether I ſhould 
admire moſt, your genius, or agreeable 
manners. Nothing can prove better than 
your example, how eminently the Germans 
are endowed with the neceſſary qualities 
for forming friendſhips. All thoſe with 
whom I] am acquainted, have the moſt 
amiable diſpoſitions in the world. 
If you continue to employ yourſelf uſe- 
fully, you will do honour to your nation, 
and to all thoſe who have known you, I 
congratulate myſelf that an accident pro- 
cured me the pleaſure of your .agreeable 
converſation. I have always been a gainer 


by 


ad 
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by being communicative; for I have met 
with people who have merited the ſtrongeſt 
attachment, or who have needed advice 
and afhſtance, 

It is ſo agreeable to oblige, that when 
we are led by that motive, we cannot make 
too great advances to thoſe that fall in our 
way. I could wiſh not to finiſh this let- 
ter, from the defire I have to entertain 
you; but I muſt attend prayers, and my 
uſual employments, and am alſo afraid of 
tiring you. Receive then, without cere- 
mony, the vows which I put up that I 
may ſee you agam, and that I may repeat 
how much I have the honour to be, 

| Yours, &c. 


OOO B34 NOK 


LETTER LXIV. 


TO MONSIEUR DE LA BRUYERE, CHARG- 
ED WITH THE AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 
AT THE COURT OF ROME. 


LAS © 

1 CALLED at your houſe, with a de- 
L ſign to ſteal at leaſt one hour of your 
time, with a certainty of improving by it ; 
but I could not penetrate into that precious 


cloſet, from whence you correſpond with 
| that 
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that of Verſailles in a manner ſo honour- 
able for yourſelf, and advantageous for 
your amiable nation. 

I retired very ſpeedily, as I have no po- 
litics, bnt that of taking care to be en- 
gaged in none; and I returned, ſay ing to 
myſelf, that I ought not to appear again 
at your houſe unleſs I am ſent for. 

Nevertheleſs, if I knew the hour you de- 
dicate to your good friends the Belles Let- 
tres, I would anxiouſly endeavour to ap- 
proach you. Something would iſſue from 
your excellent memory end brilliant imagi- 
nation, which would embelliſh mine, and 
ſorve to diſtinguiſh me in ſociety. . 

I always regret having heard but half 
the reading of a certain manuſcript where 
Rome, ſhown as ſhe is, moſt amply ſatis- 
fies the curioſity. There the flowers are 
mixt with the fruit, and it is the moſt 
agreeable baſket which can be preſented to 

ople of taſte. My ſoul is impatient to 

ear the reſt, I know you are too obliging 
not to ſatisfy her defire. . 
You could not have choſen a happier 
epoch than the reign of Benedict XIV. to 
print Rome to advantage. It ſeems as if 
e revived this city in the eyes of fo- 
reigners, and that the ſciences reſume freſh 
luſtre to pay their court to him: ſo true 
it is, that a monarch only is wanted to 
give life and motion even to things that 
are inanimate. ic 
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If by great accident there happens to be 
one hour with which you are embarraſſed, 
ſend for Ganganelli, and he will prove to 
you that there is neither ſtudy, buſineſs, 
nor viſit, which can detain him, when he 
is called upon to prove the zeal with which 


he has the honour to be, &c. 
Rome, 2d March? 1752. | 


PAN noir PA Cite SPAR, 
LETTER LXV. 
TO THE SAME, 


1222 you are too generous, when 
you would give me three hours of 
your time, and leave them to my own 
choice. To- morrow, then, ſince you al- 
low me, I will go and enjoy the benefit of 
your kindneſs. It would be in vain to 
whiſper to my genius, to deck herſelf out 
for this interview with all the elegance ſhe 
is miſtreſs of; for ſhe muſt be content with 
admiring you in ſilence. Timidity, with a 
conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing but few or tri- 
fling accompliſhments, u ill hinder her from 
appearing to the leaſt advantage before 
you. You muſt therefore expect to be at 
the whole expence of the entertainment 


yourſelf; and no one but you, who are as 
modeſt 
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modeſt as you are well informed, will re- 
ine at it. 

Notwithſtanding all the pleaſure I ſhall 
have in waiting on you, I ſhould ſtill have 
more, if the Duke de Nivernois is yet 
with you, whoſe ſoul and genius is uni- 
verſally admired. He is one who is only 
learned with the learned, and whoſe ſcience, 
if we may uſe the expreſſion, is interwoven 
with roſes and jeſſamine. 

; I will communicate a production of one 
of our young ,monks to you, which will 
convince you that there is not only learn- 
ing, but likewiſe gemus to. be. met with 
in the cloiſter, when talents are exerciſed 
as if they were encouraged. + Plants that 
have been thought barren, have ſometimes 
produced moſt excellent fruit. 


I have the honour, &c. 
Rome, 3d March, 1753, | 


LETTER LXVI. 


TO CARDINAL QUIRINI, BISHOP OF. 
" BRESCIA. 


. Mosr EminenT, _ 1 


VOR Eminency does me too much 
| honour, and has too goed an opi- 
nion of my weak abilities, when you deign 1 

| | to 


2 
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to aſ me how Theology ſnould be ſtudied 
and taught. 
Fiormerly there was only one way of un- 
folding that ſublime ſcience, which having 
its ſource in God himſelf, ſpreads in the 
midſt of the church like a majeſtic and 
moſt. abundant river; and that was called 
the Pofitrve. | 

From the reſpect which was paid to the 
ſacred doctrines of the holy ſcriptures, the 
councils, and the fathers, the profeſſors 
of theology were undoubtedly content to 
place morals and the evangelical opinions 
quite ſimply before the eyes of the ſtu- 
dents. Thus the commandments of God 
were propoſed formerly to the Jews with- 
out a commentary, and they treaſured them 
up in their hearts and memories, as what 
ought ans 77s. to engage them, and be 
the means of their happineſs. 

The church, although ſeated upon the 
holy mountain whole foundations are eter- 


nal, has been always agitated by tempeſts, 


and has ſeen rebellious children ſpringing 
from her bowels from time to time, who 
had learnt the deluſions of ſophiſtry; and 
it was their artful language which obliged 
the defenders of the faithto aſſume the me- 


thod of ſyllogiſm. 


All the world knows the time when 


certain teachers were obliged to arm them- 


ſelves with enthymemes and ſyllogiſms, to 
drive thoſe heretics from their laſt en- 
trenchments 
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trenchements, who cavilled at the mean- 
ings of the Scripture, and at all its terms. 

Thomas, that Angel of the Schools, and 
Scotus, that ſubtile Doctor, thought they 
muſt make uſe of the lame form; and 
their method, ſupported by their ſhining 
reputation, inſenſibly prevailed in the 
Univerſities. 

But as every thing commonly degene- 
rates, it was not poſſible to keep the poſitive 
Theology in uſe; and the manner of teach- 
ing in the ſchools, which thence got the 
name of ſcholaſtic, ran too often upon 
words and diſtinctions. They perplexed 
every thing from their ſolicitude to clear 
up every thing, and often replied to no- 
thing, from their deſire to anſwer all. 

Beſides that this wrangling only ſuited 
Philoſophy, it had the appearance of ren- 
dering the moſt certain things problema- 
tical: and this was the more unhappy, as 


they agitated ſome ridiculous queſtions, 


and ſplit upon myſteries, whoſe ſublimity 
and depth ought to have ſtopped every 
man of reflection. 
However, as the Scholaſtic method had 
the advantage of aſſiſting the memory, by 
giving form to reaſonings; and the abuſe 
with which it is reproached, never dark- 
ened the holy truths, whoſe- reign 1s as 
laſting as God himſelf; it was thought 
proper till to preſerve it. 
I have 
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I have always thought, my Lord, that 
the Scholaſtic manner modified, as it is 
taught at the Sapienza in Rome, and in 
the firſt ſchools of the chriſtian world, 
might ſubſiſt without enervating morals, 
or altering doctrines, provided the Pro- 
feſſors be men of ſound underſtanding, 
and not apt to miſtake ſimple opinions 
for articles of Faith. 

Nothing is more dangerous than to 
give as a matter of faith, what is only a 
matter of opinion, and to confound a 
pious belief with a thing which is re- 
vealed. The true Theologiſt employs 
only real and ſolid diſtinctions, and draws 
no conſequences but from clear and pre- 
ciſe principles. | 
| A truth is never better eſtabliſhed than 
by the univerſal approbation of all the 
Churches, which is a circumſtance the 
2 part of modern Theologians do not 
ufficiently attend to. The tenets of the 
Euchariſt never appeared more ſolidly eſta- 
bliſned, than when the doctrines on that 
ſubject among the Roman Catholics and 
the Greek ſchiſmaticks were ſhewn to be 
ſo ſimilar. 

Theology, to be ſolid and ſhining, that 
is to ſay, to preſerve its moſt eſſential at- 
tributes, needs only a clear and ſimple ex- 
poſition of all the articles of the Faith, 
and then it will appear ſupported by all 
its proofs, and all its authorities. 

OL. I. TJ 
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If Theologians would eſtabliſh, for ex- 
ample, the truth of the myſtery of the In- 
carnation, they muſt ſhew that God, who 
could not act but for himſelf, had in view 
at the creation of the world, the Eternal 
Word by whom the world was made; and 
that in forming Adam, as Tertullian ſays, he 
traced out the lineaments. of Teſus Chriſt. 
This is conformable to the doctrine of St. 
Paul, who declares in the moſt expreſs 
manner, that all exiſts in the Divine Me- 
diator, and ſubſiſts only by him. Omnia 
per ihſum & in ipſo conſtant. 

hey prove afterwards by the ty pes and 
the prophecies whoſe authenticity they 
| ſhew, that the Incarnation is their object, 
and that there is nothing in theſe holy 
books which does not relate to it, directly 
or indirectly: then they ſhew the time and 
the-place where this ineffable myſtery was 
accompliſhed, examining the character of 
the · ſigns which accompanied it, the wit- 
neſſes who atteſted it, the wonders which 
followed it, and diſplay all the traditions 
upon that ſubject. 

They next demonſtrate the authoxity 
of the fathers of the church, the force of 
their reaſonings, the ſublimity of their 
compariſons; and employ the ſcholaſtic 
method to unravel the ſophiſtries of here- 
ſiarchs, to combat and conquer them with 
their own weapons. | 

Thus 
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Thus poſitive theology reſembles a mag- 
nificient garden, and the ſcholaſtic method 
of reaſoning is a hedge ſtuck with thorns, 
to prevent noxious animals from getting 
in and ravaging it. 
If I taught ,only the ſcholaſtic method 
when I was lecturer in theology, it was be- 
caule being of the ſame brotherhood with 
Scotus, I could not decline teaching after 
his method. An individual cannot 8 
the mode of inſtruction, in an order of 
which he is a member, but with an ill 
grace; it might be often attended with 
bad conſequences — not that we ſhould 
ſervilely embrace fantaſtic opinions. 
For you, my lord, who, in quality of 
biſhop have an inconteſtible right to pre- 
ſcribe the method of teaching, and give it 
what form you pleaſe, I beg of you to re- 
commend to your theologians to uſe the 
ſcholaſtic mode with diſcretion, for fear 
of enervating theology. 

I believe your views would be anſwered, 
if they were to draw from the ſources, in- 
ſtead of ſimply copying from the manu- 
ſcript theologies; and if they would be 
content to explain the doctrines of the 
Church without. giving into diſputes, or 
party ſpirit. | 

This ſpirit is the more dangerous, my 
Lord, as they then ſubſtitute their own n 
opinions for eternal truths, which every 
one ought to reſpect ; and enter into alter- 
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cations which, under pretence of ſupport- 
ing the cauſe of God extinguiſh charity. 
Do not permit them to ſupport free 
will, by denying the almighty power of 
grace; nor by en —_ the value of that 
ineſtimable and intirely free gift, to deſtroy 
liberty; nor from too great reſpect 
for the Saints, to forget what they owe 
to Jeſus Chriſt. All theological truths 
are but one, in the manner they hold tc- 
gether; and there are ſome covered with a 
my ſterious veil, which it is impoſſible to 
draw aſide. 
The great fault of ſome theologians is 
a deſire to explain every thing, and not 
knowing where to ſtop. The apoſile has 
told us, for example, in ſpeaking of 
Heaven, that eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard what God has reſerved for his Saints; 
and yet the "ag us a deſcription of Pa- 
radiſe as f tkey had juſt returned from 
thence. They _ rauks to the choſen, 
and would almoſt cry out © Heteſy !” 
againſt the man who ſhould dare to con- 
tradict them. The true theologian ſtops 
where he ſhould ; and when a ihing, has 
not being revealed, cr the church has not 
pronounced upon it, he does not take 
upon him to decide, There will always 
be an impenetrable cloud between God 
and man, till the moment of eternity. 
The types ceaſed with the old law, to 
give place to reality; but the evidence is 
not 
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not to be found till after death; ſuch as 
the ceconomy of Religion. It were to be 
wiſhed, my Lord, that in ſpeaking of 
God they would always pronounce his 
name with a holy fervour ; not as a Being 
whom they read, but as a Spirit whoſe im- 
menſe perfections excite the greateſt re- 
ſpe& and admiration. Thus inſtead of 
ſaying that God would be unjuſt, God 
would be a har, God would not be all 
powerful, if ſuch and ſuch things happened; 
they ſhould take care that no ſuch injurious 
expreſſions be joined to that name. Let 
us be content to anſwer with St. Paul; 
„Can there be any injuſtice in God ? 
* God forbid:” Numquid iniquitas apud 
Deum ? Abit. er; | 

The name of God is ſo awful and holy, 
that it ſhould never be introduced into hu- 
man compoſitions or debates. It is not 
enough that man may exerciſe his talents 
upon the phenomena of nature, that he 
may diſpute about the elements and their 
effects, without making God himſelf the 
ſubject of his argument ? | 

This has rendered theology  ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of Freethinkers, and 
bas perhaps taught them to uſe the Al- 
mighty's name in all their objections and 
their larcaſms:- for how can theology which 
is the diſplay of the wiſdom of Provi- 
dence, and the attributes of an infinite 
Being who is all- excellent and all powerful, 
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appear to be atrifling ſcience, except from 
its being preſented without dignity ? Shall 
the nature of a grain of ſand that the 
wind ſporteth with at pleafure, of an in- 
ſect that is trod under foot, of the earth 
itſelf which is - periſhable, be ſtudied 
before the knowledge of God himſelf ? 
that God from whom we have our being, 
in whom we live and move, before 
whom the fea is but a drop of water, the 
mountains a point, and the whole uni- 

verſe an attom |! | 
It is with the grandeur of the immenſe 
and Supreme Being, that the Theologian 
- ſhould begin his courſe of theology. After 
having demonſtrated his abſolute neceſ- 
ſary exiſtence, and that it is neceſſarilly 
eternal ; after having ſought for the crea- 
tion of ſpirits even in his boſom; after 
having proved that all flows from him as 
its firſt principle; that all breathes in him 
as its center ; that all returns to him as its 
end ; he ſhould then diſplay his immenſe 
wiſdom and his infinite goodneſs, from 
whence reſults revelation, and the wor- 

ſhip it has ordained. | 

hen the natural law, the written law and 
the law of grace, ſhould appear each in 
their pre-eminence, according to the order 
of chronology. He ſhould next demonſtrate 
how God was always;worſhipped by a ſmall 
humber in ſpirit and in truth ; how the 
Church. annihilated the Sy e 
$9 rom 
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from age to age cut off thoſe rebels who 
wduld have corrupted its morals and opi- 
nions; and how, always powerful in words 
and works, it was ſupported by learned 
teachers, and preſerved ns purity amidſt the 
moſt dreadful ſcandal and cruel diviſions. 

It is neceſſary that thoſe who ſtudy the- 
ology ſhould be edified by what is taught 
them, and not be amuſed by falle glim- . 
merings, more capable of dazzling than il- 
luminating them. Let them be led to the 
pureſt ſource, under the guidance of St. 
Auguſtine and St. Thomas, and ſhun with 
care whatever has the appearance of no- 
velty.; — let them be inſpired with a ſpirit 
of evangelical toleration, with a tenderneſs 
even for thoſe who combat the faith, and 
be impreſſed with the ſpirit of Jeſus Chriſt, 
which is not that of harſhnels or of ty- 
ranny. | | 

It is not by inveCtives againſt heretics, 
nor by giving vent to a bitter zeal againſt 
unbelievers, that they are to be led back 
into the way of truth, but by manifeſting 
a ſincere deſire for their converſion ; and 
in ſpeaking of, to ſhow a ſincere love for 
them, even at the time when their ſophiſ- 
tries are to be expoſed. 

It is neceſſary that the profeſſors of the- 
ology ſhould oppoſe the pagan theolo- 
gians to the chriſtian, as the fureſt means 
of overturning their mythology, cover- 
ing their ancient ſuperſtitions with per- 
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petual ridicule, and raiſing the doctrines 
of the incarnate Word on their ruins, 

It is yet more neceſſary that theſe profeſ- 
ſors be not ſyſtematical. They ſhould de- 
pend upon the church, the ſcriptures and 
tradition, when they teach eternal truths, 
becauſe they are then deputed by the budy 
of paſtors to teach in their name, and to 
exerciſe their power. 

Would to God they had faithfully fol- 
lowed this method! The church would 
not have ſeen the moſt afflicting and ob- 
ſtinate diſputes ariſe in her boſom, Paſ- 
ſion takes place of charity, and the hatred 
of the teachers produceth the moſt fatal 
effects. | 

Hence it follows, my Lord, that your 
Eminency cannot be too attentive in ap- 
Pony moderate men as theologians, 

rom the apprehenſion that bitter zeal may 
do more harm than good. The ſpirit of 
the goſpel is a ſpirit of peace, and it is not 
right that they who preach it ſhould be tur- 
bulent. 

If I dare, my Lord, I would beg your 
Eminency to compoſe a body of theology 
which ſhould be the eſtabliſhed leſſon of 
your dioceſe, and would certainly be adopt- 
ed by a number of biſhops. The liberty 
of the ſchools ſhould only be allowed in 
indifferent queſtions ; becauſe there is only 
one baptiſm and one faith, | 


Theology 
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Theology ſhould not be employed to 
exerciſe the genius of young people, but 
to enlighten them, and to raiſe them up, 
even to Him who is the fulneſs and ſource 
of all light. ; 

It will be proper to provide the ſcholars 
with the beſt books relative to the doc- 
trines which are taught them. The beſt 
way of ſtudying religion, is to make them- 
ſelves well acquainted with the holy ſcrip- 

tares, the councils, and the fathers. Such 
a courſe of ſtudy will prevent them from 
ſtraying into the paths of error, and teach 
them to ſpeak of chriſtianity in a manner 
worthy of the ſubject. 

I have nothing farther to add, my Lord, 
but that a profeſſor of theology ſhould be 
equally learned and pious. Eternal truths 
ſhould, as far as it is poſſible, be only 
heard from lips that are holy. There will 
reſult from thence a bleſſing from heaven 
upon the. maſter, the ſcholars, and an 
odour of life upon the whole dioceſe. Italy 
has had theologians whoſe life kept pace 
with the purity of their theology. | 

Excuſe my temerity, my Lord, which 
would have been unpardonable, if your 
Eminency had not commanded me to give 
you my opinion. 5 

I ſubmit it wholly to your judgment, 
having the honour to be with the moſt 

Ls perfect 
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perfect obedience, and the profoundeſt re- 
ſpec, re; + 

Rome, 31ſt May, 1753. 


—. CONDEDOD 
LETTER LXVIL 


TO THE COUNT DE BIELK, A SENATOR 
OF ROME. 


WILL wait upon your moſt illuftrious 
Lordſhip as ſoon as I poſſibly can, to 
examine the manuſcript you did me the 
favour to mention. There is no place 
where a monk can be more at his eaſe, than 
with your Excellency. He there finds de- 
licious retirement, exquiſite books, and your 
amiable converſati>n. There is nothing ſo 
agreeable in the commerce of life, as that 
riloſophic liberty which ſhakes off ſervi- 
tude, elevates itſel above grandeur, acts 
without conſtraint, and is governed by no 
rule but duty. 2 
And yet you tell me that you are not 
happy. Alas! what is it you want to 
make you ſo? Thoſe haughty Romans, 
who formerly inhabited the Capitol where 
you reſide, notwithſtanding their reputa- 
tion and philoſophy, poſſeſſed not your 
tranquility; — They lived in the midſt of 
tempeſts, 
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tempeſts, and you are in the center of 
one ;— They were always in war, and 

ome 1s now the city of which the pro- 
phet ſpeaks, whoſe borders were peace: 
Qui poſuit fines ſuos pacem. 

It is neither in riches nor in buſtle that 
we can be happy; but in a well-choſen 
ſociety of books and friends. We are 
undone if humour or caprice gets poſſeſ- 
ſion of us ;—they are our greateſt enemies. 

Your Excellency has ſuch reſources in 
your own mind, that you ought never to 
complain of liſtleſſneſs. For my part, I 
have only a ſort of dictionary knowledge 
of that evil. But if it was at any time to 
intrude into my cell, I ſhould ſoon find a 
remedy for it ; I would come and profit by 
your knowledge, and often repeat to you 


the ſentiments of reſpect and eſteem with 
which I am, &c. 
ConvenrT of the HoLy ArosSTLES. 
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LETTER LXVIL 
TO COUNT *#s, 


ELL, my dear friend, what are 
ſyou doing? It is a long time 
fince I aw you; I certainly du not deſerve 

| to 
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to be deprived of that pleaſure, You 
know that I 4 my pen, my em- 
ploy ment, and my books, when yuu come 
to ſee me. 

They who come to viſit us, have no oc- 
caſion for our ſtudies nor our buſineſs; 
and that is what very few recluſes think 
of. They are only employed about them- 
ſelves or their intereſt, when you meet 
them, without reflecting that they ought 
to dedicate themielves entirely to thoſe 
who come to ſeek them. 

I have always made it a law to receive 
every perſcn well who honours me with a 
viſit, even the man that comes to importune 
me it is ſufficient that he is my neigh- 
bour. Now judge after this if you will be 
well received. | | 

It is almoſt eighteen days ſince I-ſaw 
the little Abbe. I am afraid, but I dare 
not tell you that ——— The art of being 
ſilent is a great virtue: — happy they who 
ſay nothing but what they cught to ſpeak ! 
Accuſtom yourſelf to be ſecret, without af- 
fecting diſcretion : — a myſterious man is 
in:uffer.ble in ſociety; and it requires 
little ſagacity eaſily to penetrate the views 
of him who always appears to keep his 
mind to bimſelf. off 

I am not reierved, but I make nobody 
my confident, with regard either to my 
correſpondents and relations, Never em- 


ploy 


ploy fineſle; it is a wretched reſource, incom- 
patible with probity, and eaſily diſcovered. 

I have been already told who the lady 
is that is deſtgned for you; and after the 
picture which has been given of her, as a 
perſon who has neither falſe devotion, pre- 
tended modeſty, nor fantaſtical humours, 
I think ſhe will ſuit you, 

I will tell you more when we meet ; but 
let it be ſoon, to-morrow, to-day, inſtant- 


ly. Iam without reſerve your ſervant and 
beſt friend, &c. 
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ECT TER . 
TO R. P. CONCINA, A DOMINICAN. 


T is undoubtedly very ſtrange, my re- 
verend Father, that in an age ſo en- 
lightened, there ſhould be caſuiſts to teach 
the abominations which you combat. 
They who find your zeal too bitter, do 
not know what religion exacts, when mo- 
rals and opinions are attacked, In ſuch a 
caſe. tis right to ſay to you: Clama, ne 
ceſſes * 
If the church had never exclaimed with 
a loud voice, every ſort of error would 
have ſtolen imperceptibly upon her; but 


F whenever 
* Cry without ceaſing, 


* * K 
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whenever a heterodox or relaxed opinion 
ſtarted up, immediately the ſacred trum- 
was ſounded, that paſtors might watch 
inceſſantly to ſtop the ſource of the evil. 
Your work gave me a moſt ſenſible plea- 
ſure. I found in it that holy zeal which 
characteriſes the fathers of the church. I 
would very willingly come to ſee you; but 
your employments, hke mine, prevent me 
from —— the inclination I ſhould 


have, to aſſure you verbally of the re- 
ſpectful conſideration with which I have 


the honour to be, &c. 
Rome, 7th March, 1753. 


LETTER EXX. 


'TO CARDINAL GENTILI. 


MosT EMiNENT, 


WILL attend exactly at the hour your 
Eminency hath appointed, being jea- 
lous of proving upon every occaſion how 
much your orders are reſpectable in my 
ſight. It will be impoſſible for me to bring 
the writing you mention, as it is not finiſh- 
ed; but I will endeavour to ſupply what is 
wanting from my memory. Sometimes it 
| ſerves 


9 
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ſerves me very well. I am with the pro- 
foundeſt reſpect, 

Your Eminency's, &c. 

Rome, yth March, 1753. 


CCC 
LETTER LXXI. 


TO MONSIGNOR ZALUSKI, GRAND REFE- 
RENDARY OF POLAND. 


Mx Loxmp, 

HAVE fruitleſly ſearched for the 

book- you aſk me: it is neither 
in our library nor in all Rome. It will 
require a ſagacity equal to your own to be 
able to diſcover it : for what work is there 
which you have not dragged from its con- 
cealment? There is not a book in the 
world which does not owe you homage, or 
can eſcape your ſearch. 
You will perpetuate the honour which 
the Poliſh nation hath acquired at all 
times, by ſignalizing your uncommon eru- 
dition, We ſhall never forget Copernicus 
for natural Philoſophy, Hoſius for The- 
ology, Zaluſki for Hiſtory, Zamoiſki for 
the Belles-Lettres, the Fathers of the Pious 


Schools for learning, and Sobieſki for the 
art of war. 


The 
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The library which you have made pub- 
lic, in concert with your illuſtrious brother 
the Biſhop of Cracow, is filled with Poliſh. 
writers, who diſtinguiſh themſelves on e- 
very ſubject. It is a pity ſo celebrated a 
Republic ſhould not encourage a love of 
fcience among its ſubjects, and that the 
ſpirit ſo natural to your worthy country- 
men ſhonld remain uncultivated. 

The wars, of which Poland has been ſo 
often the dreadful theatre, has made a 
number of Authors miſcarry. They would 
have penned the productions of their ge- 
nius with indelible ink, as they have writ- 
ten the proofs of their valour with their 
J own blood. | 

Circumſtances almoſt always determine 
the fate of men: one ſtifles his taſte for the 
ſciences by turning ſoldier ; another re- 
commends himſelf by his learning, becauſe 
he leads a private life; and it is Providence 
which diipoſeth all for the beſt :. fortiter 
ſua viterque diſponens omnia. e 
1 «iſh, my Lord, that your love of 
books and ſcience would inſpire you with 
a deſire to reviſit Rome. You came for- 
merly to be inſtructed; - /ou will come 


| 

now to give leſſons, to receive the reſpects : 
of all the world, and in particular thoſe of 1 
Your moſt humble, . &c.. C 

Rome, gth- July, 1755. : 

t 

0 


LET- 
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LETTER LXXI.. 


TO A MONK, ONE OF HIS FRIENDS, 
APPOINTED A BISHOP. 


FTER having been an humble 

diſciple of St. Francis, behold you 
have got into the rank of the Apoſtles ! 
It is ſufficient to tell you, my dear friend 
that you ought not to raiſe yourſelf to dig- 
nity, except to be truly the ſervant of all; 
you ought not to ſhine, but by the luſtre of 
your virtue, | 

There is not a dignity upon earth ſo for- 
midable in the eyes of the Faith, as that 
of a Biſhop. He muſt watch night and 
day over the Flock of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
think that he is to anſwer at his tribunal for 
every ſtray ſheep, He muſt renew him- 
ſelf, that he may not tire—multiply him- 
ſelf that he may be every where ;—and be 
alone, that he may ſtudy and pray. 

There are two things ſo effential for 
Biſhops, that they cannot deſerve the title, 
without poſſeſſing them in an eminent de- 
gree; — Purity, to render them like the 
Angels themſelves, and which has pro- 
cured them that name in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as appears in the fiſt chapters of 
the Revelation: and knowledge, which, 
the Goſpel itſelf, intitles them to the honour 
of being called the /ight of the world. As 


men 


2 
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men bearing an imaculate character, they 
ought not in the leaſt to have their morals 
ſuſpected ; and are likewiſe obliged to pre- 
ſerve others from corruption; and are there- 
fore called the ſalt of the earth. With reſ⸗ 
pect to their learning, they ought to be 
eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, and the light 
of the world. It is not ſufficient that a Bi- 
ſhoþ be virtuous, and conſult. learned men 
to know what he ſhall do; he ought to 
be able to diicern good from evil, and 
truth from error, for he is to judge of 
doctrines and morals; and if he does not 
ſſeſs a talent for judging, he will not 
fare a talent for governing, and will be 
eaſily deceived. 5 | 
What comforts me is, that you are ſo- 
lidly inſtructed, and that you will ſee All 
yourſelf; which is abſolutely neceſſary, 


that you may not be the dupe of hypo- 


crites or informers. 
I do not doubt of your having already 
meditated ſeriouſly upon the Epiſtle of 
Paul to Timothy, and of St. Peter to all 
the faithful. In the fiſt, you muſt have 
ſeen that a Biſhop: ought to be irreprehen- 
ſible, ſober, chaſte and peaceable; that he 
may not live like thoſe Prelates whole hiſ- 
tory is exactly that of the rich man clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and who live eve- 
ry day in ſplendor, but leave Lazarus to 
die at their gate. KS 
From the ſecond you will have learned 
not 
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not to domineer over any Eccleſiaſtic under 
your care; for the ſpirit of Jeſus Chriſt is 
not a ſpirit of dominion, but a ſpirit of 
gentleneſs and humility ; ſo that a Biſhop 
ought to look upon the Curates as his 
equals, in the order of chriſtian charity, 
though-they are not ſo in that of the Hie- 
rarchy. His houſe ought to be ever open 
to receive them. | 

Do not ſlightly diſpenſe with your ſel- 
dom preaching, the word of God, remem- 
bering what St. Paul ſaid, that be was not 
ſent to baptize, but to preach. Manage ſo, 
that there be no Sacrament which you do 
not adminiſter from time to time, to ſhew 
your Dioceſans that you devote yourſelf to 
them in ſickneſs or in health, at their 
births as well as at their deaths. 

Above all, viſit regularly the dioceſe 
which is intruſted to you, and take care 
that your viſits be not like tempeſts which 
inſpire terror, but like beneficent dews 
ſpreading chearfulneſs and fertility. 

If you find by chance any v4 your aſ- 
ſiſtants who have ſinned, ſtretch over him 
the cloak of charity, to lead him back to 
his duty by gentleneſs, and to hide the 
ſcandal as much as poſſible. If it is a 
crime, engage him ſecretly to quit his 
ſituation, but ſecure a retreat for him be- 
fore he leaves it. 

Iwill not deſire you to have a paternal 


+ tenderneſs for the Monks; that would 


be to offend you. You owe to them 
A what 


A 
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what you now are, and it was at their 
ſchool that you, as well as I, learnt all 
that we know. Viſit them often with cor- 
diality; it is the way to excite a juſt emu- 
lation among them, and to make them re- 
ſpected. It is to do honour to one's ſelf, 
to honour thoſe whoſe lives are a continual 
labour. A general who ſhould deſpiſe 
his officers, would deſerve the greateſt 
contempt himſelf. 2 

Do not ſuffer the piety of the ſaithful 
to be fed with falſe legends, nor to be oc- 
cupied in petty obſervances; but teach 
them to inſtruct their flock to have re- 
courſe conſtantly to Jeſus Chriſt, as our 
only Mediator, and to honour the Saints 
only in reference to him. The method of 
inſtruction is left to you, and you ſhould 
know what they teach, 

Do not eaſily conſent to admit into Or- 
ders; becauſe Italy abounds in ſupernume- 
rary Prieſts, who carry their ignorance and 
poverty into foreign nations, debaſing the 
dignity of the Prieſthood, and diſhonour 
ing their country. i 
_ Give benefices which have a charge 
of ſouls, only to perfons of acknow- 

ledged merit, eſpecially in learning and 
iety ; and pay attention to him who has 
1 laboured, in preference to one newly 
ordained. NED 

Aſſociate with you for the government 
of your dioceſe thoſe only who have 

| grown 
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grown grey in the miniſtry, and whoſe 
age, as well as virtue, will give them au- 
thority. A Biſhop is deſpiſed who has 
only young people for his ſociety and 
council, becauſe on every occaſion they 
can influence his judgment. The Po 
has only one vicar general, and conſe- 
quently one is ſufficient for you. 

Let the loweſt of your titles be my Lord, 
and thoſe of Father and Servant be much 
more dear to you; for the faſhion of this 
world paſſeth away, and all grandeur with it. 
In fine, while in the midſt of riches 
and honours, do not receive more. than is 
neceſlary to ſupply your wants, and make 

ou reſpected ; reflecting, that Saint Paul 
ept his body in ſubjeclinn, and that every 
chiiſtian ought to mortify himſelf, 

Above all, I fay, reſide, and I ſay again, 
reſide. A ſhepherd who keeps at a diſ- 
tance from his flock without reaſon, has 
no right to eat. 

Theſe are harſh truths ; but as we can- 
not change them, you muſt either ſubmit 
to them, or abdicate. | 

Let the poor be your friends, your bro- 
thers and your companions. You can- 
not give -too much. Alms-giving is one 
of the moſt eſſential obligations of a biſhop, - 
and muſt be done in houſes, in priſons, in 
2 places, indeed every-where, to fol- 


low the ſteps of our Divine Saviour, who 
never ceaſed during his mortal life to do 


good 
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good. But give with chearfulneſs—#ilarem 
datorem diligit Deus and give in ſuch a 
manner that you become indigent yourſelf. 
I ſay nothing to you about your domeſ- 
tic employments, convinced that you will 
divide your time between prayer, ſtudy, 
and the government of your dioceſe. 
| biſhop never tires of reading the ſcrip- 
tures and the fathers, when he knows their 
value, when he doth not live in diſſipation, 
and is ſenſible that a biſhoprick is a for- 
midable burden and not a ſecular dignity. 
Hear all the world, and make yourſelf 
popular after the example of our divine 
maſter, who allowed even little children 
to approach him, and ſpoke to them with 
the greateſt goodneſs. Frequently viſit 


thoſe individuals of your dioceſe who have 


met with any misfortune, that you may be 
their help and their comfort. 

It is an odious thing ina biſhop to know 
none but thoſe of rank and fortune in his 
dioceſe, The los er people murmur, and 
with reaſon ; for they are often more pre- 
cious in the ſight of God. 

If there ſhould be any diſpute among 
the inhabitants of the town where your bi- 
ſhoprick lies, inſtantly become a mediator, 
A biſhop ſhould know no law-ſuits but 
thoſe of other people, and labour to ac- 
commodate them. 

Examine the eccleſiaſtics, yourſelf, who 
apply for orders, and take care that they 


never 


' + God loveth a chearſul giver, 


[ . * 
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never be aſked queſtions that are childiſh, 
or foreign to what they ought to know. 
Take care that your Confeſſors obſerve the 
Rules of St. Charles in the Tribunal of 
Penitence. | 

Do not, on pretence of buſineſs, fall 
into the habit of going . but ſeldom 
to your Church. The Public will not be 
ſatisfied with ſuch reaſons ; they defire to 
be edified ; and who will pray to God, if 
the Biſhop will not ? | 
© When you have thus filled up the mea- 
ſures of your time, you will find your- 
ſelf ſurrounded with a multitude of good 
works at the hour of death. You know 
that they follow us into eternity, while 
pride, grandeur, and titles are loſt in the 
darkneſs of the grave, and leave a fright- 
ful void in the foul, Read often what is 
faid to the Biſhops deſcribed in the Reve- 
lations, and tremble. 

believe I have run over all the duties 
of a Biſhvp, in this letter ;—it is. for you 
to practice them. You have certainly ſaid 
to yourſelf, and much better than I can, 
what I have juſt now reminded you of, 
but you called upon me for my counſels. — 
They proceed, I ſwear to you, from the 
moſt lively friendſhip and fincere deſire to 
ſee you labour effteCtually to ard your own 
ſalvation, in labouring for that of others, 
You are doubly obliged to it, both as a 
Monk and a Biſhop. | 


I wait 
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J wait your being inducted, to write to 
ou with more ceremony. Adieu! I em- 


Yace you with all my heart. 
ConvenrT of the Hot ArosTLEs, 
4 zoth May, 1755. 


Ui SAR SARA AR SSDER.xl 


LETTER LXXII. 
TO THE ABBE LAMI. 


AM enchanted with your laſt ſheet. 
8 Your criticiſm is accurate, and it is 
thus you ſhould cenſure, without impa- 
tience, caprice or partiality, according to 
the rules of juſtice and taſte. Growing 
talents have often been diſcouraged by 
being judged with too much rigour. [ 
do not know any one work, ancient or 
modern, which will not appear defective, 
if you are diſpoſed to criticiſe every part 
of it. Authors have need of the indul- 

ence of reviewers; and reviewers them- 
lves of the indulgence of the public, be- 
cauſe there is nothing abſolutely perfect. 

I am much obliged to you for the ac- 
count you give us from time to time of 
French books. Thoſe of the laſt age had 
more force, but thoſe of the preſent are 
more pleaſing. It is common enough to 
have the fine give place to the pretty; it 
is the diminutive which is derived iro 
the 
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the ſubſtantive. Vour eulogium of Cardi- 
nal Lance is juſtly due to him. He edi- 
fies the whole church by his ſhining vir- 
tues, and they are accompanied with an 
immenſe variety of knowledge. I ſhould 
be delighted if he lived at Rome; —I 
would endeavour to merit his approbation, 
in order to enjoy the benefit of his en- 
r underſtanding. He is a pupil 
of the congregation of St. Genevieve in 
France, ſo renowned for knowledge and 
piety, and wore the habit of that order for 
ſome time. 


neee. 
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TO A GENTLEMAN OF TUSCANY. 


H E education you propoſe giving 
your children will be only a varniſh, 
if it is not founded upon religion, There 
are ſome occaſions in the courſe of life, 
where probity is not ſufficiently ſtrong to 
reſiſt certain temptations, and where the 
ſoul is debaſed, if it is not raiſed by the 
firm belief of immortality. bi 
It is neceſſary for the wiſdom and hap- 
pineſs of man, that he ſhould have a view 
of the Deity from his tendereſt infancy, as 
Vor. I. M the 
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the principle and the end of all things ; 
and reaſon and faith ſhould tell him, that 
it is deſcending to the rank of beaſts 
to be without either worſhip or law : he 
ſhould be made to know that truth being 
one, there can be only one religion; and 
if our belief was not determined by autho- 
rity, every one would have his own ſyſtem 
and his own opinion: 

It is not by an attention to trifling cere- 
- monies that you will make your children 
true chriſtians, Chriſtianity is the greateſt 
enemy to phariſaical zeal and ſuperſtition. 
The church preſcribes duties enough with- 
out our. endeavouring to multiply them. 
We too frequently neglect what is precept, 
to follow what 1s only advice, becauſe we 
love rather to hearken to caprice than to 
reaſon ; and becauſe pride and ſingularity 
perfectly agree. ; 

You ſhould take a great deal of pains to 
elevate the ſouls of your three young peo- 
ple, and to convince them, that the great- 
eſt pleaſure of man is to reflect, and to be 
conſcious of his exiſtence. This is a plea- 
ſire ſo ſublime, and ſo worthy of a hea- 
venly ſpuit, that I look upon him who 
knows not this happineſs, as a wretched, 
or at leaſt, an inſenſible being. 

The catechiim is ſufficient to teach re- 
vealed truths : but in an age of infidelity, 
ſomething more is wanted than the alpha- 


bet of religion: You ſhould therefore fill 
| your 
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our children's minds with thoſe pure 
ights which diſſipate the clouds of modern 
philoſophy, and the darkneſs of corrup- 
uon. 

A few but ſolid books will make your 
childcen well - informed chriſtians. Let 
them be read leſs with an intention to fix 
them in the memory, than to grave them 
on the heart. It is not neceſſary to form 
young people to defend a theſis, but to be 
obliged as rational creatures to convince 
themſelves of eternal truths. 

When youth have ſtudied religion from 
its firſt principles, they ſeldom ſuffer them- 
felves to be ſeduced by ſophiliry and 
impiety, unleſs the heart be 1ntirely cor- 
rupted! 

You ſhould watch carefully to preſerve 
them ſpotleſs, not by employing informe:s 
and ſpies, but by having your ears and 
your eyes every where to imitate the Deity 
vo” we do not ſee, but who ſeeth ovec 
all. 

The children ſhould not perceive that 
they are diſttuſted and obſerved, for that 
will diſcourage them, and make them 
murmur; they will conceive averſion 
againſt thoſe they ought to love, ſuſpect 
an evil which they would not have thought 
of, and ſeek only to deeeive; — Hence it is 
that all ſcholars act only from fear, and are 
never more pleaſed than when at a diſtance 
from their ſuperiors. 
| M 2 Be 
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Be leſs the maſter than the friend of 
your children; and then they will be 
tranſparent to your eyes, and even tel] 
their faults themſelves. Young folks have 
a hundred times told me their griefs and 
their errors, becauſe I always treat them 
with mildneſs: — they wül give you the 
key of their hearts, when they find thaz 
you fincerely wiſh them well, and that it 
is a pain to you to reprove them. 

There are are many reaſons which induce 
me to adviſe a domeſtic education, and 
there are ſtill more which hinder me from 
perſuading you to it. Domeſtic education 
is commonly the beſt calculated to ſecure 
their morals ; but it preſents ſuch a ſame- 
neſs, it is ſo luke-warm and languid, that 
it diſcourages all emulation: beſides, as they 
are watched too narrowly, they more fre- 
quently become hypocrites than good pupils. 

Nevertheleſs, if you can find a precep- 
tor gentle, patient, ſociable, and learned, 
who can unite condeſcenſion with ſteadi- 
neſs, wiſdom with gaiety, temperance with 
amiablenefs, I ſhould defire you to make 
the trial, being pei ſuaded that you will do 
nothing but in concert with him, and that 
you will not ſeek to controul them. There 
are too many fathers Who look upon a 
preceptor as a mercenary, becauſe he re- 
ceives their wages. | 

| Truſt 
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Truſt your ſons only to a man upon 
whom you can depend as upon yourſelf; 
but after you have found ſuch a man, do 
not heſitate to leave him entirely maſter. 
Nothing diſguſts a tutor ſo much as diſ- 
truſt and a diffidence of his capacity. 
Take care what ſervants you admit about 
your children; it is generally through 
them that youth are corrupted. 

Manage ſo as to have an amiable ſere- 
nity conſtantly ſhining on your face and 
in your eyes, and that every thing be done 
as you would have it, without reſtraint 
or fear. Nobody loves a ſtorm, but all 
the world rejoices in fine weather. 

Attach pleaſures to every kind of ſtudy 
which you propoſe for your ſons, by ex- 
citing a keen defire of knowledge, and 
an ardent impatience of ignorance. 
Take care that they have a relaxation 
from their ſtudies, that their memories 
and judgments may not grow tired, 
When diſguſt 1s joined with ſtudy, they 
conceive an averſion to books, and ſigh 
after idleneſs and ſupineneſs. | 

laſtruct them by making them love 
your documents, not by the fear of pu- 
niſhments; and for this purpoſe take 
care to enliven them by ſome little hiſto- 
ries or fallies, Which may awaken atten- 
tion. I knew a young man at Milan who 
became ſuch” a lover of ſtudy, that he 
looked upon holidays as neceſſary for re- 
| 3 laxation 
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laxation, but conſidered them as days of 
ſorrow : his books were his pleaſure and 
his treaſure, It was a good prieſt who by 
gaiety, and the refources of his imagi- 
nation, had inſpired him with. a love 2 
works of taſte and learning. He would 
have been one of the moſt learned men in 
Europe, if death had not ſtopped him in 
ms eee 110 915 
Adapt their ſtudies to their times of life, 
and do not think of making them meta- 
phy ficians at twelve years old: that is not 
educating young people, but teaching 
words to parrots. 1 e 
Learning is like food. The ſtomach 
ofſa child requires light nouriſhment; and 
it is only by degrees that he is ac- 
n to more ſolid or ſubſtantial 
let. 
Never fail to let an amuſing ſucceed a 
ſerious book, and to intermix poetry with 
proſe. Virgil is not leſs eloquent than 
Cicero; his deſcriptions images, and 
expreſſions, give fancy and elocution to 
thoſe who poſſeſs it not naturally. Poetry 
is the perfection of language; and if peo- 
ple do not ap ply to it while they are young, 
they never acquire a taſte for it. It is im- 
ſſible, after a certain age, to read verſe 
ong, without having a real taſte for poetry. 
Nevertheleſs, moderate the ſtudy of the 
poets; for, beſides they very often take 
liberties contrary to good morals, it is 
dangerous 
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dangerous to love them too much. A 
young man who only ſpeaks and raves of 
verſe, is inſupportable in company; he is 
both a fool and a madman, I except 
thoſe whoſe genius is only proper for eſſays 
or exerciſes of this kind ; and then they 
are recompenſed for this enthuſtafm, by 
the honour of becoming like Dante, Ari- 
ofto, Taſſo, Metaſtaſio, Milton, Corneille, 
or Racine. 

Let the hiſtory of the world, nations, 
and countries, be made familiar to your 
ehildren, without becoming a dry ftudy ; 
it ſhould be accompanied with ſhort and 
preciſe reflections, to teach them how to 
conſider events with judgement, and to 
acknowledge an Univerſal Agent, of whom 
all mankind are but the inftruments, and 
all revolutions the combined and fore- 
' known effects of his eternal decrees. 

Hiftory is only an inanimate reading, if 
they attend only to the dates and facts; 
but it a bock full of life, if they obſerve 
the playing of the paſſions, the ſprings of 
the toul, the movements of the heart, and 
eſpecially if they diſcover a God, who, al- 
ways maſter of events, produces, directs, 
and determines them, according to his 

pleafure, and for the accompliſhment 
of his ſublime purpoſe. 
Our carnal eyes ſee in this world only a 
veil, which covers the actions of our 
Creator ; but the eyes of faith ſhew 2 
| | at 
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that whatſoever happens is from one cauſe 
and that this cauſe is wholy God, yy 
+ Fake care that a good rhetorician gives 
a taſte of true eloquence to your ſons, 
rather by example than precept. Make 
them comprehend, that hat is really beau- 
tiful does not depend upon either modes 
or times; and that if there are different 
ways of expreſſing things according to dif- 
ferent ages, there” is only one of conceiv- 

ing them properly. - 
Guard them againſt that childiſh ela- 
quence, which, playing on words, is diſ- 
guſting to a true taſte ; and perſuade them 
that no gigantic ideas or expreſſions. ever 
enter into an elegant diſcourſe. Altho' we 
ought never to be ſated of true eloquence, 
man is ſo fantaſtical as to be glutted with 
it; and it is owing to this, that we ſee a 
ſinguler and trifling diction. preferred to the 
commanding language of the orators of 
the laſt age. 1 2200 
There. are men and periods of time 
which have eſtabliſhed the ſtandard of 
taſte in every thing; and it is on their 
productions that the eyes of your children 
ſhould be conſtantly fixed, as the beſt 
models; not however, to make themſelves. 
ſlaves, for they ſhould not be ſervile imi- 
'taiors of any perſon. | 
I love that the fancy ſhould take wing, 
and act from itſeif, inſtead of being a 
copy for want of invention. We have 
men 
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men of fine parts; and we ſhould have 
men of genius, if they did not too me- 
chanically follow the beaten road. He 
knows little, who knows only one path. 
The ſpirit of invention is inexhauſtible, 
when we dare make the attempt. I often 
tell young people who are under my care, 
ge yourſelves; think in your own way.” 
It isa melancholy thing to employ young 
people, for whole years, in learning no- 
thing but the art of repeating. 

When your children have acquired the 
age of maturity, then is the time to ſpeak 
to them, as a friend, of the nothingneſs of 
the pleaſures in which the world places its 
happineſs; of the misfortunes in which 
they engage us; the remorſe they excite; 
the injury they do both to body and ſoul, 
the abyſs they dig under our ſteps, while 
they appear only to ſcatter flowers. 

It will be no difficult matter for you to 
point out to them the dangerous rocks of 
enſuality, either by vigorous expreſſions, 
or ſtriking examples; and to perſuade them 
that without idleneſs, the greater part of 
the pleaſures to which people addict them- 
ſelves fo immoderately, would have no 
attractions. In idleneſs, as in ſleep, they 
form to themſelves the moſt brilliant ideas, 
and repreſent a thouſand agreeable chi- 
meras which have no exiſtence. 

When a ſon is perſuaded that a father 
talks only reaſon to him, and folely from 

1 tendernels, 
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tenderneſs, he harkens to him, and his 
advice produees the beſt effects. 

Laſtly, after having ereged this edi- 
fice, there ſtill remains what I look upon as 
the moiſt, difficult of all. - I mean, the 
choice of a profeſſion. This is commonly 
the touchſtone of fathers and mothers, and 
the molt critical point for children. 

If you will be perſuaded by me, you 
will give them a year to themſelves to re- 
flect upon the kind of life that ſuiis them, 
before you ſpeak to them of one piofe(- 
ſion in preference to another. The good 
education they will have received, the 
knowledge they will have acquired, will 
naturally lead them to a happy iſſue ; and 
there will be gocd reaſon to hope they will 
then decide for themſelves, according to 
their inclinations, and according to reaſon, 

It will then be neceſſary to ſpeak fre- 
quently to them of the advantages and 
diſadvantages of the diffeient conditions 
of life, and to let them know how much 
their temporal and eternal intereſt is con- 
cerned in the faithful diſcharge of their 
duty. The ſacerdotal and monkiſh pro- 
feſſions furniſh ample matter upon the 
ineſtimable happineſs they muſt taſte who 
are truly called to them; and the terrible 
calamities which they muſt experience, who 
have the raſhneſs to embrace them with- 
out any but worldly views. The rank 
of an Officer or a Magiſtrate, preſents 
a multitude of duties te diſcharge; and 
| it 
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it is ſufficient to lay theſe duties before 


them, to convince them of their importance. 
| After theſe precautions, and after hav- 
ing often implored the aſſiſtance of Heaven, 
your ſons will enter reſolutely upon the 

lan of life they have choſen; and you will 
— the conſolation of being able to ſay, 
before God and man, that you have re- 
garded their inclinations and their liberty. 
Nothing is ſo fatal as for fathers to thwart 
the inclinations of their children; they ex- 
poſe them to perpetual repinings, and 
themſelves to the moſt bitter reproaches, 
and even imprecations, which they have 
unfortunately deſerved. 

Since Providence has given you wealth, 
and you were born in a diſtinguiſhed rank, 
you ſhould ſupport your ſons according 
to their fortune and condition letting them 
however,always feel ſome wants, and keep- 
ing them always within the bounds of mo- 
deration, to teach them that this life is not 
the ſtate of our happineſs, and that the 
higher they are raiſed, the leſs ought they 
to become proud, Take careto give them 
money, that they may learn from your- 
felf not to become miſers, and that they 
may have it in their power to aſſiſt the un- 
fortunate. It will be proper to obſerve 
with your own eyes, the uſe they make of 
it; and if you find them addicted either to 
avarice or prodigality, you ſhould leſſen 
their allowance. 


Laſtly, 
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Laſtly, my dear and reſpectable friend, 
attend more to the hearts than the under- 
ſtandings of your ſons: if the heart is 
good, all will go well. ; 
Circumſtances muſt teach you how to 
overn them; you ſhould appear ſometimes 
indulgent, at other times ſevere, but al- 
ways juſt and candid. Thoſe young peo- 
ple who will not be wiſe are diſtreſſed by a 
ſpitit of equity, becauſe they find, againſt 
err inclination, that they cannot reply. 
Leave them a liberal freedom, ſo that 
their father's houſe may not be their laſt 
choice; it is neceſſary that they ſhould be 
happier there than elſewhere, and find 
thoſe pleaſures which may reaſonably be 
expected from a parent who, though a 
friend to order, is indulgent from affection. 
My pen hurries me on in ſpite of me 
as if it had ſentiment, and reliſhed the 
pleaſure which I taſte in ſpeaking to you of 
your dear children, whom I love better 
than myſelf, and a little leſs than you. 
May God heap his bleſſings them, and they 
will be what they ought to be The edu- 
cation which you will give them, muſt 
bloſſom to eternity. There it is that pa- 
rents reap the fruit of the good advice they 
have given to their children, and that wor- 
thy fathers find themſelves, with their wor- 


thy ſons, to be for ever 5557 
Rome, 16th Aug. 1753- 15 J 1 64 
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